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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


People on the Conservative side who are declaring 
that, for the sake of peace and the Coronation, the 
Lords should pass the Parliament Bill ought to note the 
news that creeps through from Ulster. The passing of 
the Parliament Bill, as it stands, leads dead straight to 
Home Rule, and Home Rule to civil war in Ulster. It 


- is perfectly well known that Ulster is already making 


ready for revolt. We have not only Sir Edward Car- 
son’s speeches and Captain Craig's to tell us what the 
feeling and intent are, but-now the Bishop of Kolmore 
has spoken, and he at least is no fire-eater—he favours 
emigration as an alternative for revolution. Unlike 
Danton, the Bishop clearly thinks a man can take away 
his country on the sole of his feet. But Ulster as a 
whole is as likely to walk out of Ireland as Birnam 
Wood to come to Dunsinane—it is far likelier to do as 
we remember hearing Mr. Healy vow he would join 
Mr. Johnson of Ballykilbeg in doing. 


The ‘‘ Dublin Express *’ speaks out quite straight in 
the matter. It derides the proposal of the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
that Ulster should put away its pistols, and, instead, 
entice the Liberals and electors to give it a Parliament 
to itself. Yet another ™ «liament! ‘‘ These petty 
as Lord Curz@gy says, really have not room 

gh. And in truth this is about the funniest pro- 
veces that has ever been made for settling the Irish 
problem. There happens to be a certain number of 
Nationalist Home Rulers in Ulster, and, needless to 
say, they would be for taking up arms against the 
Ulster Orangemen’s Parliament. And then again there 
happen to be Unionists scattered throughout other 
parts of Ireland, and they, like Ulster Unionists—and 
Ulster Nationalists—would very naturally want a 
separate Parliament. 


Once this kind of thing sets in we can see our way 
to four separate Parliaments in Ireland : (1) A Munster, 
Leinster and Connaught Parliament for Nationalists ; 
(2) a Munster, Leinster and Connaught Parliament for 


an te (3) an Ulster Parliament for Unionists ; 
an Ulster Parliament for Nationalists. We are 
= at all sure that it would be safe or just to leave 


| the All-for-Ireland party at the mercy of Parliament 


| number one. 


| outside Ulster. 


They too may have to be given a House 
of Commons to themselves, unless they should be willing 
to go into Parliament number two with the Irish loyalists 
It would not do to risk a La Vendée in 
County Cork. 


British Cabinet Ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment may unbosom as they wish to the foreign press ; 
not so the man who elects to live under the hospitality 
of the German Government; though perhaps one may 
who is above it. For an offence less grievous than 
that of Mr. Lloyd George or Sir Charles Dilke, who 
so liberally lavish their copy upon the ‘‘ Humanité ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Matin ’’, the German Government has expelled 
a French doctor reading at the Berlin University. All 
the Frenchman did was to send an article about the 
German Chancellor and the Moabit riots to the 
‘‘Humanité’’, the chosen medium of Mr. George. 
Whereupon he was asked to leave the country as having 
abused the hospitality of his German friends. 


After the whole interview of course comes the half 
denial. Mr. Lloyd George has telegraphed to M. 
Longuet saying that nothing should have been published 
without his sanction. He would have introduced certain 
‘* modifications ’’. We think it quite likely: a good 
many politicians would wish to modify to-morrow the 
too frank statements they make to-day. But that is not 
the way in journalism, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with two or three journalists at his ear or 
in his car, must very well know. M. Longuet’s ex- 
planation is amusing and ingenuous. ‘I did not know 
where Mr. Lloyd George was ”’, he says in effect, ‘ when 
my interview was in type; and had I waited my inter- 
esting news would have grown cold.”’ 


Democrats who are junketing about the fashionable 
places in the South of France in their Mercédés motor 
cars cannot afford to wait fora few hours to see the 
proofs of their own interviews. But they should not 
blame, therefore, the interviewers whom they have 
quite willingly received. Moreover, is not all this 
pleasure tripping, after the style of ‘‘ the idle rich’ 
being somewhat overdone by the passionate sym- 
pathisers with the poor? No doubt many demagogues 
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and leaders of the people have affected this fashion : 
Mirabeau living to the full the sumptuous life, as Lord 
Acton shows in his intensely interesting French Revolu- 
tion lectures, kept his head, whilst Robespierre, living 
the life of an ascetic, lost his head. Still we fancy there 
is a notion in England that those who have intensely at 
heart the cause of the poor use worldly pleasures and 
fashionable excitements sparely. 


Whilst the Home Secretary, for the moment, has to 
depend for fame on such trifles as a quarrel with a 
magistrate over some petty misdemeanour, or with the 
Newington local authorities over the boys skating on 
the pavement, the strange good fortune of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer grows. Thus he has just had 
Mr. Silver’s windfall. Mr. Silver died worth nearly a 
million and a half, though he was not suspected of being 
rich man. It was known he was well off—but nothing 
more was known by most of his friends. Mr. Silver 
towards the close of his life seemed to have’ nothing 
particular to live for except his associations with 
“* Punch ”’ fifty years ago! The irony of many posses- 
sions was surely never illustrated so well before. He 
was devoted to the shades of Mark Lemon and Shirley 
Brooks, whose wit to-day seems the most insipid thing 
imaginable. 


We have come across two pretty instances of political 
knowledge in the People, one from the North, one from 
the South. One of Mr. Haldane’s highly intelligent 
constituents, and strong supporter, in all seriousness 
asked a fellow-traveller in a train (this was while the 
election’ campaign was going on) ‘Is this Mr. Lloyd 
George a Liberal or a Tory? ’’ He was a great admirer 
of Mr. George. Our Southern politician was a Devon- 
shire Unionist, or rather his wife. Asked if her hus- 
band would not join the Tariff Reform League, she 
shook her head dubiously. ‘‘ He is a strong Church- 
man, you know; I don’t think he would like to join 
anything Roman Catholic.’’ 


Everybody seems to be talking of ‘‘ stale-mate ”’. 
Sir Henry Howarth is writing a series of letters on it 
to the ‘‘ Times’’. Mr. Bonar Law, the best chess- 
player in the House of Commons since Sir Horace 
Plunkett was a member, has used it lately, and indeed 
all use it. The Liberals seem to like it very much.. It 
is as common a word in politics as Veto was yesterday 
and as Referendum is to-day. What does “‘ stale- 
mate ’’ exactly mean? It is the position in chess where 
the king is completely cornered. He is so placed that 
he cannot move without moving into check, and none of 
his men can move. Stale-mate commonly occurs when 
one side is in overwhelming force but is commanded 
by a bad player. We mention this because it is well 
to be quite clear as to metaphors employed in delicate 
matters. 


Mr. S. H. Butcher was probably the most successful 
of the scholar-politicians. Neither Mr. Lecky nor Sir 
Richard Jebb quite ‘‘ came off ’’ in the House. Not that 
Mr. Butcher was a first-rate speaker—he had not 
the brilliancy of which Mr. J. G. Butcher is capable— 
but he spoke on matters he was master of and was 
effective in his quietness. Apart from his speeches, 
too, he was quite a political force. The Unionists will 
feel his loss badly, and the whole House will miss him. 
Everyone liked him and regarded him. Outside politics 
he will go down as one of the partners of ‘* Butcher and 
Lang’’. This translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ has made 
him a household word to thousands of public-school boys. 
Scholars, of course, know him for a great deal more 
than this. There has seldom been a more brilliant 
classic. Everyone felt he was worthy to follow Jebb. 
This is a sad start for the new House, losing one of 
its most distinguished figures. 


Mr. Asquith is doing well in ecclesiastical patronage. 
The Deanery of Wells falls vacant. The Dean of West- 
minster goes to Wells; this leaves Westminster to be 
filled up. The Bishop of Winchester becomes Dean of 
Westminster; this leaves Winchester open. Whoever 


goes to Winchester will leave an important vacancy 
somewhere else. Thus the appointment toa mere deanery 
spreads into the appointment to one of the greatest 
of bishoprics and a deanery not only the greatest but 
unique in its dignity, with other patronage in their 
wake. The Liberal clergy must be agog indeed. Soon 
the question will be whether Mr. Asquith can find 
enough Liberal clergymen to fill his vacancies. How- 
ever, there are a few hungry mouths left yet; and in 
the last resort there are a good many (Christian-) 
Socialist shavelings of a year or two standing. 


Not that we need complain of this ecclesiastical 
general post. Dr. Armitage Robinson will be a great 
loss to London, but Wells will gain accordingly and 
the Church will reap the fruit ‘of more leisure for Dr. 
Robinson’s learning. And Bishop Ryle should make a 
good Dean of Westminster; he has the qualities of all 
the traditions: a great Cambridge scholar, one of the 
Higher Critics ; a devoted Churchman and a kind friend. 
Westminster will hold its own very well. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived home 
from South Africa on Wednesday morning. Everyone 
is agreed that the tour has been a Succéss and the best 
possible beginning of the new régime. One thing is 
clear—the visitors have worked extremely hard. The 
round of visits was a long one. Very often the day’s 
work began at nine o’clock in the morning and did not 
end till late at night. Everyone of importance had to be 
seen, and every place of interest had its own particular 
claim upon the visitors. No one can complain that they 
did not do all that was possible in the time, or that 
anything was omitted which tact and courtesy sug- 
gested. Whatever be the result of the new régime in 
South Africa, it may at least be remembered that it 
began with an imperial function in the grand manner 
carried successfully through. 


The Indian National Congress is this year holding 
its annual meeting at Allahabad—Sir W. Wedderburn as 
President. The advice he gave them was to unite—to 
unite, apparently, with the object of getting rid of the 
British administration. This could not of course be 
achieved immediately. They must follow the path of 
peaceful progress. After all, the British Government 
has done something for India in a material way. Con- 
sidering the occasion, all this talk was commonplace 
and harmless enough. Some of the delegates, how- 
ever, improved it by passionate appeals to boycott 
English manufactures in the name of Swadeshi. 


At the same time, also from Bombay we hear of the 
conviction of Savarkar and some thirty of his accom- 
plices, who between them arranged the cold-blooded 
murder of Mr. Jackson, the collector of Nassik. The 
weapons used were, it is held, sent to India by 
Savarkar, then a law student in London. His attempted 
escape at Marseilles has raised an international ques- 
tion, and it depends on the decision of The Hague 
tribunal whether the sentence of the Bombay Court will 
be carried out or not. Truly a strange complication ! 
Concurrently with this comes the announcement that the 
Bombay Presidency has beén exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act to prevent seditious meetings. Surely 
Lord Hardinge has not already forgotten his under- 
taking that the word ‘‘ government ”’ is to be synony- 
mous with peace, order and security. Or is this a 
legacy from Lord Minto? 


Apparently the Persian Foreign Minister has re- 
signed, which is to be regretted, as he is one of the 
very few competent politicians in the country. It is 
stated that he declines to be responsible for his depart- 
ment in the event of Great Britain taking over the 
control of the southern roads. This is to happen on 
14 January if the demands of the British Note of 
14 October are not by then complied with. But there 
‘opears to have been a cessation of robbery and murder 
for three weeks, and if this desirable condition continues 
England will no doubt suspend action. We have yet to 
receive the suggestions of the Persian Government for 
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reform. It is not improbable that the wintry weather 
alone is the cause of the diminution of brigandage. 
Even if this is so the roads may continue safe for a 
while, and this will stay Sir Edward Grey’s hand ; but 
hardly for long, for a Persian Government cannot 
unaided be responsible for order. 


The gun-running nuisance, which has long been 
rife between the Persian Gulf and the Indian frontier, 
seems to have reached a crisis. It would cease auto- 
matically if Muscat were under our own control, 
for all the trouble emanates from that place, the Sultan 
being under French “‘ protection’’. When the rifles 
have once left Muscat it is extremely difficult to capture 
them, for out of a dozen boats it is hard to pitch on the 
particular one or two which contain the prize. There 
has already been a skirmish on land in which we have 
lost fourteen killed and wounded. Large bands cf 
armed Afghans come down to the coast to escort the 
rifles, and if our men fall in with them there may be 
serious bloodshed followed by trouble on the frontier. 
The periodical rising there seems to be about due. An 
arrangement with France by which England could take 
over Muscat in return for a reasonable concession 
elsewhere is most desirable. 


The Austrian Reichsrath has assisted the interim 
Government to transact necessary business and has now 
adjourned for the holidays. The Cabinet crisis remains 
unsolved, but it may be presumed that Baron Bienerth 
is in touch with the Czech spokesman, Dr. Friedler, 
and is watching with considerable interest the course of 
events at the language conference in Prague. The 
Czechs are in a strong position, for now that the Poles 
are on the war path no Government can exist without 
Czech support. For the moment, however, interest has 
shifted to the meeting of the delegations at Budapest. 
Count Aehrenthal will certainly be pressed for further 
and clearer explanations of the dealings of his sub- 
ordinates at Belgrade with the convicted forger Vasitch. 


According to a semi-official forecast, Alsace-Lorraine 
is to be given a considerable dose of autonomy. There 
are to be two Chambers, the lower to be elected 
by universal suffrage with plural voting for elder 
citizens, a device to overwhelm the revolutionary 
Socialists, whose chief supporters are young men. 
Membership of the Upper House will depend partly on 
qualification and partly on nomination. The scheme has 
been received without enthusiasm. Legislation will be 
passed more rapidly now that it need no longer await 
the scanty leisure of the imperial authority; but it is 
anticipated that the general tone of the new Chambers 
will not differ markedly from that of the very efficient 
Advisory Council which they supersede. 


The most important features of the new Bill are its 
omissions. Alsace-Lorraine is to remain a conquered 
province and is not to become a constituent State of the 
Empire. The present system, which gives the Reichs- 
land a voice but no vote in the Federal Council, is to 
be maintained. Very significant, too, is the failure to 
give any power to the Emperor. He appears through- 
out as the agent of the Federal Council. It is on the 
advice of that body that he will nominate half the 
Alsatian Upper Chamber, and his appointment of the 
Governor must be countersigned by the Chancellor, who 
is the Council’s President. The Constitution is thus 
additional proof of the Council’s determination to retain 
the sovereignty at which it grasped in 1908. 


Our brand new Republic in Portugal is already 
shaking ; loud and ominous cracks in the walls. What 
is going to happen? The fleet cannot be trusted ; three 
cruisers have been sent away to sea to prevent, we 
suppose, their firing on the President’s house. And 
the Army is said to be doubtful; and Labour is restive. 
These rumours would be worth little enough as informa- 
tion, seeing their source, but for their intrinsic proba- 
bility. How could a crazy Republic set up by the gang 
that now runs the show there last? Those who have 


followed the series of Portuguese articles concluded in 
the Sarurpay last week know what to expect. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, it seems, are to embrace 
one another. Adversity brings many things to pass. 
Calculation a good many, too. There can be no manner 
of doubt that if these two did not close up and act to- 
gether, at any rate in the open, they must both be 
out in the cold after next Presidential election—not a 
pleasant prospect for either. Both are pretty hard- 
headed, and each sees that it is bad business to prefer 
that both should be out rather than the other in. We 
doubt very much if their reconciliation can save the day 
for the Republicans, but it certainly could not be saved 
without this reconciliation. If Mr. Roosevelt had not 
shown his hand, which is his Radicalism, so plainly, 
there would be more chance for his party. The con- 
servatively-minded man will fear him, though he roar 
like a sucking dove. 


It will be some time before the five prisoners arrested 
on account of the Houndsditch murders can be fully 
examined. The police have a great deal yet to do, and 
most of the evidence heard on Thursday was purely 
formal. But Mr. Bodkin has undertaken to produce 
evidence which will connect the prisoners with a man 
who was actually participant in the crime. It would 
at this stage be extremely unwise to say more than 
this. The prosecution is holding its hand to give the 
police a chance to follow their clues to advantage. 
Their difficulties are great enough as it is, and they 
would be increased if premature disclosures as to the 
information they already have were made by the Public 
Prosecutor. 


The discoveries in Stepney of papers, ammunition, 
weapons and materials for the manufacture of explosives 
point to the presence in London of an organised band 
of criminals with a comprehensive scheme of plunder. 
It is usual to consider this type of criminal as anarchist 
and political in intention; but that is not the view of 
the police. The ‘ anarchist ’’ in London lives by 
organised robbery. He is scientific and desperate in 
his methods—often making use of dangerous explosives 
manufactured by hand to break open a safe or strong- 
room. Criminals who use these methods are of course 
liable to be interrupted, and will resist interruption vi et 
armis. Systematic burglary of this kind is probably 
the intention of the present gang ; not political revolu- 
tion. These criminals are always armed to the teeth, 
and ready to shoot at sight. They are not the ordinary 
British burglar, whose main idea is to get safely away 
and not to shoot if he can possibly help it. 


Every one knows, of course, that many of the poorer 
aliens are decent people enough. No one that we know 
has anything to say against the fair competition of 
alien immigrants. But anyone who thinks fair com- 
petition is the normal result of unrestricted alien 
immigration is merely ignorant of the whole question. 
He has not seen for himself. Let him read the report of 
the Aliens Commission, and he will or might learn a good 
deal. The present Aliens Act is administered by the 
officials as well as Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s meddling 
has allowed. But his ruling that the benefit of the 
doubt is to be given to any alien who chooses to plead 
that he is fleeing from political persecution knocked the 
bottom out of the Act. He must be simple indeed who 
supposes that only the honest poor and not the criminal 
can slip through so wide a loophole. 


There seems less reason for reticence than usual in 
speaking of the cause of the terrible accident on the 
Midland. The unfortunate signalman at Hawes Junc- 
tion, for he is one of those to whom sympathy may 
well be given, made a statement which has been 
printed by the ‘‘ Times ’’. And at the inquest on the 
victims he said plainly: ‘‘I wrecked the Scotch 
express’. There was no shuffling. He forgot 
that his light engines were on the main line, and he 
signalled the express as if the line were clear. In the 
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darkness of the morning and of a storm of rain he could 
not see them; and it was in the press of dealing with 
the heavy Christmas traffic that he forgot them. He 
had been on duty from eight o’clock the previous even- 
ing, and after five in the morning he had been engaged 
in clearing nine engines on the turn-tables. He then 
ceased this work to let through an excursion train ; and 
it was in the midst of this pressure that the ill-fated 
express was allowed to come through. 


If these are the facts, there is not that element of 
mysterious lapse of memory which in drivers or signal- 
men has made some railway accidents appear to be 
what is called inevitable. The forgetfulness was per- 
fectly *‘ natural ’’, and if invention has nothing more 
perfect to offer in signalling apparatus, there must 
remain the latent risk for all travellers of being at 
the mercy of human weakness every moment. It 
appears that experiments are at present being made in 
the practicability of a system of electric signalling which 
would automatically register the presence of such 
obstructions as the two light engines on lines, which 
ought to be clear to the signalman in his box. To the 
sufficiently terrible effects of collision have to be added 
the horrors of fire, apparently due to the gas, which 
electric lighting would have prevented. And it has 
been pointed out by a passenger that the express carried 
no axes or tools that would have been useful in extri- 
cating the imprisoned travellers, nor any skilled person 
whose duty would have been to direct rescue operations. 


Mr. Gerrard, the Government mining inspector, who 
is in charge of the Pretoria Pit, has said that it is pre- 
mature and unfair to assign such causes as the striking 
of a match or a broken lamp as the cause of the explo- 
sion. Perhaps it is equally unfair, though natural, for 
an opinion to be prevalent amongst the colliers that it 
was due to an electric coal-cutting machine used in the 
colliery. The inquiry by the Coroner, apart from the 
identification of the bodies as they have been brought up 
by the exploring parties, has been noticeable for its 
constant reiteration of the question to the witnesses, 
“Did the men who worked in the mine complain of the 
gases? ’’ and there have been many statements that they 
did. This, of course, suggests later investigation of the 
system of ventilation. But probably more will be heard 
of explosive coal-dust than of gas and of the precautions 
taken against this well-known source of danger. 


All that the National Service League did at the 
Comedy Theatre on Tuesday afternoon was to set a 
holiday-making audience by the ears and to put itself in 
an extremely false position. This is the second attempt 
of its kind to use the theatre for political purposes. The 
result in this case, as in that of ‘‘ An Englishman’s 
Home ”’ produced a year or two ago at Wyndham’s, 
was exceeding poor politics and artistically con- 
temptible. The audience at the ‘‘ Comedy ’’ on Tues- 
day, whatever its opinions, certainly had not fore- 
gathered to hear a political speech; and it was only 
right that the gentleman billed to give an address on 
behalf of the League, and to point the moral of the 
edifying play in one act by Major Drury, should have 
been refused a hearing. 


The only justification for the speech which was 
attempted on the League’s behalf was that without some 
such clue the political didactics of the play were not 
very clear. A figurehead of Nelson comes to life, and 
packs off to the wars an uxorious young lieutenant who 
wants to resign his commission and live comfortably 
ashore with his wife. The figurehead gives them both 
a good talking-to, and in the course of his remarks 
expresses some admirably patriotic sentiments. What 
it all has to do with the practical problems of national 
service is far to seek. One thing, at least, is clear. If 
an intelligent man were in two minds about subscribing 
to the League, Tuesday’s performance would decide 
him most certainly to spend the money in some other 
way. We regret these bétises, for they make against 
compulsory service. 


MAJORITY OR MINORITIES? 


\ ITH Radicals of all shades and with those of no 

shade, having no opinion of their own, the 
possibility of the Lords not accepting the Parliament 
Bill is a terribly tender subject. They can hardiy bear 
to have it mentioned. Their nervousness shows itself 
in their press, which never tires of asserting that it is 
practically out of the question that the Lords will do 
anything but accept the Bill. They strive to allay their 
painful irritability by assuring themselves that there is 
nothing to fear. ‘There is a certain method in this 
press-made confidence too. By taking it for granted 
that the Bill will pass and treating any other alternative 
as impossible, they hope to bluff their weaker-kneed 
opponents into regarding the passage of the Bill as 
inevitable and so accepting it without resistance. This 
is a familiar advocate’s trick and sometimes comes off. 
As a move in the game we do not complain of it. It is 
within the rules of politics as they are played. But that 
is no reason why we should help the Radicals by playing 
the game their way. The great aim of every good player 
is to get his opponent to play the game his way—in other 
words to play his game. But the opponent, if his equal, 
will not be drawn into doing this; if he does, it is only 
because he cannot help it and is beaten. We are not 
beaten; we need not play our opponents’ game, we 
can rather make them play ours. If we help them 
by playing into their hands, it will be by sheer 
bad play on our part, due to no difficulty in our 
position, still less to want of choice. If we make 
the mistake of letting the Parliament Bill through as it 
is, we shall leave the Government master of the field. 
We shall have got them out of all their difficulties. 
Above all things they must pass a Home Rule Bill anda 
Disestablishment Bill. Above all things they do not 
want to take the opinion of the country on either of 
these measures, knowing that each is supported only 
by a minority of the electors. In their Parliament Bill 
they have hit upon a way, perhaps the only way, of 
getting these Bills through without consulting the 
people. As soon as the Parliament Bill has left the 
Commons, where it can be rushed through in a very few 
weeks, possibly days, a Home Rule or Disestablishment 
Bill can be introduced. This would be ready to go to 
the Lords as soon as the Lords had passed the Parlia- 
ment Bill. Then within two years it must become law. 
In the little while between the passing of the Parliament 
Bill and the reforming of the House of Lords the 
Government can introduce and pass every Radical 
measure for which they are doubtful of popular support. 
And it is as well to remember that this ‘‘ little while ’” 
may draw out to a great while. Should we not be 
simpletons indeed if we thus played their game for 
them by accepting the Parliament Bill? Even if doing 
this secured us a majority at the next election, it would 
be disastrous policy; for meantime irremediable mis- 
chief will have been done. Home Rule could not be 
undone in a moment, neither could Disestablishment. 
It is a shortsighted view to suppose that there is nothing 
fatal in letting a Bill pass because it can be repealed. 
Repeal is difficult and is very seldom done. Even the 
Irish Crimes Act of 1887 has never been repealed by the 
Radicals though they have held office since it was passed 
during more than seven sessions. How many times did 
Gladstone declare in opposition that the repeal of that 
Bill would be the first duty of a Liberal Government? 
The only honest and the only safe thing for the Unionist 
party in both Houses to do is to put every possible 
difficulty in the way of the Parliament Bill passing in 
its present form or anything like it. 

The Government case is, of course, a very simple one 
on paper—neat, four-square, without flaw; and, like 
most of these too perfect things, unsound. An election 
fought on the Parliament Bill has given the Government 
a majority of over one hundred and twenty. There is 
the case for the Bill and there is no more to be said. 
And Radicals take very good care, if possible, to say no 
more. They do not want to ask any questions; still 
less do they want to be asked any. They refuse to go 
behind the figures: they refuse to test them, to attempt 
to see what they mean; they are satisfied with the 
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figures; they do not want the facts. It is the rough 
lumped-together style of statistics we are so _Wwell 
accustomed to in Free Traders’ arguments—statistics 
which prove nothing and have no value in helping to get 
at the truth. First of all, we are told the election turned 
on the Lords, that is to say the Parliament Bill. This 
Bill was made public only a few days before the election 
began; only a week or two before it ended. It was not 
intended by its authors to be made public at all before 
the election. Therefore the people were to be asked to 
give a final judgment on a most difficult Bill of abso- 
lutely supreme importance without having more than a 
few days to learn anything about it. Non-partisans all 
agree that the public were even exceptionally ill-informed 
on the question and were not equipped to judge of its 
merits. The Archbishop of York laid stress on this in his 
speech on the Bill in the Lords. This defect alone is fatal 
to the Government claim that the result of the election 
establishes the case for the Bill. It would be fatal, if they 
had a solid Liberal majority instead of a scratch majority 
scraped together out of discordant minorities. 

Then as to the character of these constituent 
minorities. One of the largest of them is the Irish 
Nationalist party, which does not even profess any 
association with, still less any care for, Imperial or 
British matters. Concerned only to get Home Rule for 
Ireland, it looks at everything purely from that point of 
view. The Nationalists are a party for sale, to be had 
of the highest bidder, but payment is not to be in cash 
but in support for Home Rule. The Nationalists will 
support any Government or any policy that will give it 
Home Rule in exchange. The House of Lords could 
have got their support—unqualified heredity, permanent 
Tory majority, all included—at any time if they would 
pass a Home Rule Bill. We are not censuring the 
Nationalists for adopting this course; they think it the 
best, perhaps the only, way to get their ends; its 
justification is no business of ours. But it is very 
much our business, as the business of every British 
citizen, that politicians working on these lines should 
not count in the settlement of a fundamental British and 
Imperial problem. For when the Nationalists vote for the 
Parliament Bill it is not a vote on its merits; it is not a 
vote for the Bill, nor a vote against the Lords; it is 
simply a vote for Home Rule. There is no question of 
their being Irish. That is wholly irrelevant. The Irish- 
man who takes his place and plays his part as a citizen 
of the Empire counts, of course, the same as any other 
citizen. Conversely, the Englishman who dissociated 
himself from British and Imperial interests and sup- 
ported a policy not on merits but purely for ulterior ends 
ought not to count in the settlement of that policy. 

The Labour party are in a different position. They 
would support the Parliament Bill in any event; they 
are for it on merits, not only for further ends. They 
rightly count as supporters of the Bill; but they are not 
homogeneous with the Government. In more than one 
place a regular supporter of the Government and a 
Labour man have fought each other, no Unionist being 
in the field. When the Labour man won, the Govern- 
ment could hardly claim to win too: still less to repre- 
sent the man who beat that Government’s own nominee. 
The Government cannot include the Labour party in order 
to make out its claim to represent a majority of the 
people. 

Then as to the figures themselves, on which the 
Government takes its stand. All, Radicals included 
when pressed, will admit that the total number of votes 
given to either side is the real index to popular opinion 
and not the number of seats won. The grand total of 
votes cast on the side of the Parliament Bill, counting 
every element in the combination, even the O’Brienites, 
gives a majority over the Unionists of just over 265,000, 
or about six per cent. of the total number of votes cast. 
In other words, if the votes cast were rightly represented 
-in Parliament, there would be a majority, all told, for 
the Parliament Bill of about forty. At the same time 
the reduction of the total Government poll on that of 
January last is greater than the reduction in the Unionist 
poll. If there is any indication of movement in opinion, 
it is against the Government. 


Look at the Government’s position from any point, 
it is equally impossible to make out that it represents a 
majority of the country. Its only real support, the 
Liberal party, is a minority; the Irish Nationalists 
are a minority ; the Labour party is a minority. Let any 
one of these minorities put its programme before the 
country, unmixed with any other programme, it would 
be rejected. Nor do these minorities combine like 
chemical constituents and make a new homogeneous 
party. Every one of them loudly protests that it remains 
precisely what it was and has lost none of its inde- 
pendence. They do not even agree on the one thing 
which has brought them together : the Nationalists sup- 
port the Parliament Bill for one object, the Liberals for 
another, the Labour party for a third. And even if the 
Bill were backed by a solid majority, is it the doctrine 
that the Lords are to endorse every policy for which a 
majority has been obtained at a single election? Ought 
they then to have passed the Home Rule Bill of 1893? 

It comes to this, that we are to throw over a funda- 
mental part of the Constitution because one election, 
showing a falling-off in the Government vote both abso- 
lutely and as compared with the Opposition, has given a 
majority of six per cent. in votes in favour of a Bill the 
electors had hardly seen to a motley crowd made up of 
four separate minorities, one of the largest of which 
professes complete detachment from all British and 
Imperial interests. Unionist peers may belong to 
the ‘* stupid party ’’, but they are not stupid enough 
to do this. 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


WE are not surprised that Mr. Lloyd George (and 

possibly his colleagues and friends) are trying 
to explain away the interview with a reporter from 
‘*L’Humanité’’. It is, we fancy, the first time that an 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer has confided his 
policy to a foreign paper, which represents the most 
extreme socialism in a country where socialism is 
not an academic amusement but a grim reality. When 
the account of the interview first appeared, one thought 
that Mr. Lloyd George had been caught on his way 
through Paris to the Riviera: and, while the indis- 
cretion was glaring, one was inclined to shrug one’s 
shoulders at the imaginary picture of the Minister 
being buttonholed by an importunate journalist on the 
platform of the Gare du Nord. When a man has a 
train to catch and his dinner to eat, he may say things 
which on reflection he would recall. 


“* Ease will retract 
Vows made in pain as violent and void.”’ 


But it appears that this precious interview took place, 
not in Paris, but in London, and at No. 11 Downing 
Street. So far, therefore, from the unconscionable 
journalist thrusting himself upon our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the interview must have been deliberately 
arranged by him. Downing Street is a queer place for 
a British Cabinet Minister to unbosom himself to a 
representative of the Red Flag of France. That house 
in Downing Street has harboured within the last thirty 
vears such financiers as Gladstone, Northcote, Hicks 
Beach, Harcourt, and Goschen. The mere genius of 
the place, one would have thought, had checked the 
saucy sciolism of our present Jacobin Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But Mr. Lloyd George is never so happy 
as when he is outraging the traditions of British states- 
manship. The Downing Street interview with a foreign 
socialist was a daring departure from the conventions 
of the Treasury. But somehow or other the thing did 
not look well in cold print; and so we have the usual 
half-retractation and apology, a cable from Cap Martin 
to say that he was misunderstood, or only partially 
followed, by the intelligent foreigner, who probably 
speaks English as well as his high-placed confrére. It 
appears that our Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
distressed by the want of sympathy with his revolu- 
tionary politics shown by the more sober and respectable 
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of the French papers. He is therefore. at pains to 
remind his auditor that the Liberal party in England 
has always been the friend of France; and he even 
goes back to the days when Charles Fox sided with 
the Jacobins of the first French Revolution. We are 
obliged to Mr. Lloyd George for the historical refer- 
ence: it is full of meaning, if the present Radical party 
were not so profoundly ignorant and contemptuous of 
past history. We rejoice to find that a Minister who 
does not know who the S. Johns are and what they 
did for England in the persons of Cromwell’s Chief 
Justice and Queen Anne’s Secretary of State, is aware 
that there once was such a man as Charles Fox. But 
we beg the Chancellor of the Exchequer to follow up his 
historical researches into the career of Fox and the 
party which he led. He is enjoying a few weeks’ leisure 
at Cap Martin: we cannot hope that he will spend any 
portion of his holiday in reading Burke’s reasons for 
breaking with Fox ; but any text-book of history, which 
his secretary can easily procure, will discover to his 
receptive mind the result of Fox’ sympathy with 
French socialism, or, as it was then called, Jacobinism. 
Charles Fox and Sheridan were two of the most dis- 
solute and unprincipled men who ever held office in this 
country, or even sat upon the front Opposition bench 
in the House of Commons—but that by the way. Fox 
openly sympathised, first with the Jacobins who carried 
out the September massacres in the streets of’ Paris, 
and afterwards with Buonaparte. He openly gloried in 
the defeat of the British arms: Anacharsis Clootz, the 
Advocate of Humanity, was in his eyes a very fine 
fellow, as were Danton, Marat and Robespierre. The 
First Consul was, according to Fox, much misunder- 
stood, and he cordially supported the regicide peace. 
What was the result of this sympathy? Why just this; 
that the Whig party was excluded from office for forty- 
seven years, from 1785 to 1832. Mr. Lloyd George 
sympathises to-day with the politics of M. Jaurés 
and ‘‘ L’Humanité’’, the direct descendants of the 
Jacobins of the Reign of Terror. Mr. Lloyd George 
sympathised yesterday with the Boers, and, like Fox, 
gloried in the checks to British militarism which were 
occasionally experienced in the Transvaal. Truly Mr. 
Lloyd George has to deal with an electorate very dif- 
ferent from that which surrounded Fox and Sheridan, 
and unfortunately there is now no Burke to arouse the 
nation to a sense of its danger. But Mr. Lloyd George 
had better have a care. The British constituencies are 
a little slow and dull to perceive the trend of events, 
and just at this moment are very weary of the making 
of many speeches. When they become convinced that 
their Chancellor of tie Exchequer and (we are told) 
future Prime Minister is a real advanced socialist, of 
the French brand, there may be such a revulsion of 
feeling as will exclude the Radicals from power for as 
long as the Foxite Whigs, a result which we should not 
very bitterly lament. 

‘* Great social changes ’’, Mr. Lloyd George confided 
to his French coadjutor, ‘‘ will shortly take place in 
England.’’ Mr. Lloyd George would have been correct 
if he said ‘‘ had taken place’’; for in the last five vears 
there have been more and deeper changes than in the 
preceding fifty vears. We hardly know our England. 
The costly and inefficient teaching in the Board schools 
has reared a generation of young men and women who 
are merely discontented, envious, sensual, and unfitted 
and unwilling to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. It has turned domestic servants into incom- 
petent clerks and shopgirls; it has transformed the 
artisan who took a pride in the quality of his work into 
the striker and the trade-unionist politician; it has 
tainted even the policeman and the soldier. This seeth- 
ing mass of jealous and dissatisfied humanity is splendid 
material to the hands of socialists like M. Jaurés and 
Mr. Lloyd George. The latter gentleman is confident 
that his enemies in the House of Lords will be disposed 
of ‘‘ quite quietly and normally ’’. He had better not 
be too sure of that: there is such a thing as pride that 
goeth before a fall. We know no more than Mr. 
Lloyd George himself what is going to happen during 
the next six months. But we do know that it is no 


longer possible to carry out a revolution in defiance of 
half the nation. We do know that all these fine dreams 
and false promises of socialist politicians are going to 
end, as they always have ended, in the bitter disappoint- 
ment which the Needy Knife-grinder met with at the 
hands of the Friend of Humanity : 


** 7 give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damn’d first.”’ 


THE WELSH ELECTIONS. 


LL that can be said of the Welsh elections is that 
they are very bad, but they might have been 
worse, and that they do not augur particularly well for 
the future of Liberalism. To begin with the pleasant 
side of things. It is a consolation that Conservatism 
is now stronger in the Principality in the value of seats 
than it was at the last two elections. In 1906 no 
Unionist was returned for any seat in Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire. Last January we won two seats, Denbigh 
Boroughs and Radnorshire. This time we have kept 
Denbigh and carried the Montgomery Boroughs and 
Cardiff, but have lost Radnorshire. The Cardiff victory 
is one of which Unionists may be especially proud. 
Only once before in the last half-century has the 
modern capital of Wales been carried for Toryism. And 
im last January the Radical majority here was 1555. 
Lord Ninian Stuart has now won the seat by a majority 
of 299. It is true that the Liberal candidate this time 
was a stranger and that certain local circumstances 
told against him. Still, even when a little discount has 
been allowed, it is a good omen that Cardiff—by far the 
most important seat in Wales—with its Welsh and Irish 
population should have given Separatism and Disestab- 
lishment so nasty a rebuff. The Denbigh and Mont- 
gomery Districts have a political history different from 
that of Cardiff. Denbigh was invariably and Mont- 
gomery generally Unionist from 1885 to 1906, In both 
districts, however, Nonconformity is strong, and Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore and Colonel Pryce-Jones deserve hearty 
congratulations on their hard-won victories. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore’s success in the north, like that of Lord 
Ninian Stuart in the south, proves that, from a Tory 
point of view, the scions of her old feudal houses make 
for Wales the best parliamentary candidates. 

On the other side, the election map shows that 
along the Welsh counties of the seaboard, from 
Anglesea to Cardiganshire the Conservative standard 
has not been raised except in the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
Anglesea, the two county divisions of Carnarvon- 
shire, Merioneth, and Cardiganshire have returned 
Radicals and Liberationists without challenge. If, 
as is now expected, Welsh Disestablishment be a 
practical issue either in 1911 or 1912, the fact of these 
unopposed returns will be a useful argument for the 
Liberationists. It is easy to understand the natural 
reluctance of Welsh Unionists to fight hopeless battles 
twice in one year; in the interest of the Church, how- 
ever, it is a great misfortune that these seats were not 
contested. When we turn to the eastern counties of 
North Wales the prospect is not more encouraging. 
Montgomeryshire, which in-the nineties the Unionists 
came within a few votes of winning, was not fought; 
West Denbighshire and Flintshire were likewise aban- 
doned. In East Denbighshire, however, where of old 
the feudal influence of the Wynns was all-powerful, 
battle was joined, and the result was a majority of over 
3000 for the Liberal candidate. In 1886 the Liberal 
majority in this constituency was twenty-six. East 
Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire prove that in the 
counties Welsh Radicalism has greatly increased its 
forces in the last ten years. 

In South Wales, putting Cardiff aside, the general 
prospect is gloomy alike in borough and county. 
The Carmarthen Boroughs, which were won by the 
Unionists in 1895, were not even contested. The Pem- 
broke Boroughs, which in the last quarter of a century 
have several times gone Conservative, were triumphantly 
held by a new Radical candidate. Turning to the 
county seats, Pembroke County and West Carmarthen- 
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shire remain as Radical as ever, while South Glamor- 
gan, which was Unionist as late as 1906, gave a Labour 
candidate a majority of 2938 votes. South Monmouth- 
shire (which Liberals at least reckon among Welsh seats) 
illustrates better even than does East Denbighshire the 
weakening of local family influence. For centuries 
the influence of the house of Tredegar has been as 
powerful here as was once that of the Wynns in Den- 
bighshire. From 1885 to 1906 the seat invariably 
returned a Tory. Now the Radical majority is 
1941. The electoral contests in the industrial districts 
of South Wales, where Radicalism has come to grips 
with Labour, present, however, some curious results. 
In the Gower division of Glamorganshire, where in 
January last in a contest between a Unionist and a 
Labour man the Labour poll was 9312 and the Liberal 
poll 2532, this month, when a Conservative came for- 
ward, the Labour man polled 5480 votes against the 
Liberal’s 4527, a clear proof that most of the Unionists 
did not vote. Again, in Mid-Glamorgan, Sir Samuel 
Evans’ old seat, the Labour and Tory votes combined 
exceed the Liberal poll. In Merthyr Tydfil, a double- 
membered constituency, both the Liberal and the Labour 
candidates polled far fewer net votes than they did 
eleven months ago; and, most remarkable of all, in the 
Rhondda division Mr. Abraham’s figures have actually 
sunk to 9073 from 12,436 in January, while the 
Conservative vote rose only from 3471 to 3701. The 
moral of these figures is clear. Welsh Radicalism, 
which is nationalist and strongly individualist, refuses 
any longer to vote for Labour even when championed 
by so mild a candidate as Mabon. On the other hand, 
it is also made clear that Welsh Toryism where there is 
no Tory candidate in the field is not keen to identify 
itself with either party. 

These Welsh election figures make a strange contrast 
with the statistics of the Welsh Church Commission. 
The former show that not only are Radicalism and 
Labour supreme in the Principality, but that in some 
places where twenty years ago Radicalism was com- 
paratively weak, its strength is now overwhelming. On 
the other hand, the Commission statistics prove beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the Church is rapidly increasing 
its numbers, while Nonconformity is stationary. The 
only possible explanation is that in the quarry and 
mining districts the Church vote does not go to 
Toryism. And here is the moral: on labour ques- 
tions Welsh Toryism has too generally adopted the 
position of the Manchester school. One must also 
bear in mind that while official Conservatism made 
no appeal to the electorate on the Disestablishment 
question, the overthrow of the Church counted for 
everything with the Nonconformist preacher, who is 
still the most active agent of the Radical party. In 
the years that have passed since 1906 the preacher has 
bitterly complained of Mr. Lloyd George’s indifference to 
the tyranny of the ‘‘ alien Church’’. He has now been 
induced to believe that the House of Lords is the only 
obstacle to his desire, and he has worked for Radicalism 
with greater enthusiasm than ever. Should the Govern- 
ment now deceive him, assuredly he will talk very big 
about his revenge. Still, in spite of the preacher, Labour 
and Radicalism have come to blows in the coal-field, and 
what has happened this election in the coal-field of the 
south will probably happen next election in the quarries 
of the north. If contests between Liberalism and Labour 
become common—in this election it is shrewdly suspected 
that between Liberalism and Labour there was some 
financial arrangement as a _ rule—the Conservative 
vote will often hold the balance, and it may in future, 
when a Conservative does not care to enter the field, be 
used to extort concessions at least on the Church ques- 
tion from one or other party. The Cardiff election 
proves that in more educated quarters there is a turning 
in Wales to constitutionalism ; and even in the quarries 
and the coal-field, where Conservatism still makes little 
_ appeal to the voters, the strife between Radicalism and 
- Labour shows that the old Welsh Liberalism, which 
came into existence in 1868, is losing its hold on the 
masses. 


AUSTRIAN PARTIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


we Baron Beck gave place to Baron Bienerth 
two years ago it was generally thought that 
where the great man had failed his follower could only 
meet with disaster. But the new Premier speedily 
showed himself an expert in all the tricks of parlia- 
mentary negotiation, and though the position of his 
Ministry was always precarious he stayed in office for 
two years. That, in a country which has learnt from 
the Emperor to regard time as the great solvent of 
crises, is an achievement solid enough to make it prob- 
able that Baron Bienerth will be invited to form a 
new Ministry early in the new year. Moreover, his 
time has not been ill spent. The Beck Ministry was 
broken by Bohemian obstruction; Baron Bienerth has 
not converted the Czechs into political sucking-doves, 
but has succeeded in teaching them the elements of true 
parliamentary procedure. His policy was based on the 
idea that if the predominance of the German language 
were secured in Upper and Lower Austria, the Germans 
of Bohemia might fairly surrender some of their con- 
tentions. In the early autumn sufficient progress had 
been made to render possible a conference of Czech and 
German leaders. In the middle of November negotia- 
tions almost broke down, but the Emperor himself 
brought about their resumption. On the upshot of this 
conference, whose deliberations cannot last much longer, 
depends the composition of the next Austrian Cabinet. 

The Bienerth Ministry took office meaning to end 
Czech cbstruction by a conciliatory policy. Some 
months ago the Cabinet was reconstructed, with the 
result that the Czechs were left outside the Ministerial 
majority without their goodwill being alienated. It was 
this that made the Prague conference possible. With 
the Czechs obstructing, the Germans would have refused 
to negotiate, while a Government dependent upon Czech 
support could not have convinced its German critics 
that it sought an impartial solution. Finally, so far as 
the Czechs of Bohemia were concerned, the presence 
of an independent Czech party in the Reichsrath, 
ready to obstruct at the least sign of unfair’ pressure. 
from Vienna, was a guarantee that everything was 
above-board. 

The great difficulty of this policy was that if the 
Czechs were left outside the Government majority, 
some other group had te be brought in. Baron 
Bienerth chose to co-operate with the Poles, and it is 
the announcement of their defection which has brought 
about his resignation. The price demanded by the 
Poles for their support was a grant of funds for certain 
long-projected canal works in Galicia. But for Bosnia, 
and the heavy bill which its annexation meant, that 
price might have been paid, at any rate in part. Count 
Aehrenthal’s forward policy made it impossible to 
satisfy Polish demands, and additional bitterness was 
caused by the fact that Dr. Bilinski, the Finance 
Minister by whom the refusal was made, was himself 
a Pole. In these circumstances the Polish party not 
unreasonably asked what they stood to gain by sup- 
porting the Government. Their votes were invited in 
order that the Bohemian question might be solved, but 
why should Poles knock Czech chestnuts out of the fire ? 
If the Ministry were evicted, better terms might be 
obtained from its successor, and in any case it was good 
policy to make an assertion of independence. And so 
the Ministry has gone, or rather remains in office as a 
stopgap to transact necessary business. 

Of this necessary business not the least important 
item was the election of a delegation. The Government 
was in a minority, and groups bent on obstruction could 
have made it impossible for a delegation to be elected at 
all. Somewhat to the general surprise, the delegation 
was elected with all speed and with all decorum, just 
as if there had been no political crisis. The proceed- 
ings next week at Budapest, and more especially 
Count Aehrenthal’s attitude towards the Friedjung 
forgeries, may have considerable bearing on the future 
policy of various groups in the Viennese Reichsrath, 
but it does not seem that the crisis at Vienna will raise 
any extra-parliamentary storms or even affect the tone 
of the delegation’s discussions. 
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The main interest of the present deadlock is in the 
light it throws on the political capacity of the Reichsrath 
itself. Five years ago the grant of universal suffrage 
swept away a Reichsrath which really represented 
nothing, but which, having a high sense of its own 
importance, was always ready to quarrel with the 
Government. There was considerable fear that the new 
House might follow the old example, and then 
Ministers would have carried on the government by the 
aid of the famous Clause 14 of the Constitution, which 
provides for the needs of an Administration without 
parliamentary support. On the other hand, there were 
many who hoped that the new parties would avail them- 
selves of their best opportunities. It was not imagined 
that full-blown parliamentary government would sud- 
denly come into existence, nor is such an arrangement 
either natural or congenial to the Austrian mind. All 
that was desired was that the parties should whole- 
heartedly assist the Emperor in the business of govern- 
ment, which was and is his business. By stating their 
wishes clearly and concisely, by endeavouring to grasp 
their opponents’ point of view and meeting their ob- 
jections, and by loyal acquiescence in the decisions 
which the Emperor should reach after an impartial in- 
vestigation, the parties of the Reichsrath would perform 
their constitutional duty according to Austrian inter- 
pretation of the words. 

To a great extent they have performed it. From 
the first the best men of all parties have realised that 
obstruction can have no result beyond lowering the 
reputation of the House. The Czechs, it is true, retain 
the weapon in reserve for reasons of their own, due to 
their peculiar position, but even among the Czechs 
there is a general desire that the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment should be carried on in constitutional fashion and 
not by Clause 14. How keen that desire is can be in- 
ferred from the admirable way in which the Reichsrath 
got through its work amid all the tension of a sudden 
crisis. 

On the other hand, the parties have not yet developed 
a high sense of patriotism. Every group wishes to 
be fairly in or fairly out of the Government, and 
accepts the fortune of war with a good grace. But 
even in the Government a group thinks of itself, and 
not of Austria. The Italians want their university and 
the Poles their canals, and the spirit animating the 
group leaders is more proper to a provincial Diet than 
to the Imperial Austrian Parliament. Nevertheless, 
when all allowances have been made, it is clear that the 
groups have learnt something in the past five years. 
And not the groups only : the officials who receive places 
in Cabinets understand that there are men, if not parties, 
in the Reichsrath who can take broad and patriotic 
views. The attitude of Ministers to deputies is 
friendly, far more friendly than it is at Berlin, and 
no man has handled the House with more tact and 
respect than Baron Bienerth. For this reason he is 
likely to be invited to try his hand again, and if he 
fails it is difficult to point to a man who will succeed. 
There remains, of course, the last resort of dissolu- 
tion; but it would be a pity to dismiss the present 
Reichsrath, which has learnt its work, for another body 
equally composite and unstable. Anyhow, nothing will 
be done until news comes from Prague. 


THE ANTHEM POSTURE. 


“¢ ape: finest prayer, sir, ever addressed to a Boston 

congregation.’ This, the purely subjective 
view of religious exercises, is now frankly the Dissent- 
ing one. To judge by the number of athletic young 
people and people in the rudest health who display that 
rudeness to Almighty God by lounging and sprawling 
during the act of adoring praise which introduces the 
closing supplications of the Church’s Divine Office, one 
would gather that it is now the accepted view of the 
majority of Churchmen also. The phrase ‘‘ quires and 
places where they sing ’’ is a technical one which was 
never meant to cover every church that can put a dozen 
inharmonious urchins into surplices. But at Christmas 


almost every incumbent thinks he must have his anthem, 
and the growing fashion among congregations is to loll 
through it. The old Puritans fought hard against the 
‘“ meekly kneeling upon their knees ’’ and the “‘ all 
devoutly kneeling *’ of the Eucharistic rubrics, which to 
the Church meant life or death as part of the Catholic 
fellowship. But it was a false theology the Puritan 
contended for, not for the lazy lollardy which insists on a 
comfortable religion and has not the manners to bend 
the head or bow the knee before the Majesty on high. 
Of course *‘ anthem ”’ is merely ‘* antiphon ’’, and 
‘* Hear my prayer’, ‘‘O for the wings *’ and the 
Hallelujah Chorus are as unlike the simple and severely 
sung versicle which should strike the keynote of the final 
prayers as, let us say, the ‘* Reynolds’’ west window 
in New College ante-chapel is unlike the exquisitely 
beautiful fourteenth-century glass in the windows by 
its side, on which not one visitor in twenty bestows a 
glance. The bloated anthem of the British public’s 
sedentary joy dates from the Georgianism which evolved 
the monster cathedral concerts known as the musical 
festival, while it printed in small type everything in the 
Order of Holy Communion after the Sermon. Now that 
every provincial town has its big halls, there is no 
excuse for interpolating portions of oratorios into the 
Matins and Evensong of the Church. It is part of that 
self-assertive and ambitious organist-craft which is far 
worse than priest-craft. But even supposing that it 
is right to interpolate a ten or fifteen minute musical 
composition into the Divine Service, it is there as an act 
of worship, not as an esthetic treat, and it is monstrous 
to plead that healthy men and women who would stare 
on one leg for an hour waiting for a tight-rope dancer 
cannot stand for a fifth of that time to help present 


ae 


‘** That undisturbed song of pure concent 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon,”’ 


Sacred music, no doubt, awakes the will through the 
emotions, with sweetness through the ear dissolving us 
into ecstasies and bringing all heaven before our eyes. 
But it is impossible for anyone whose spirit ‘‘ at a solemn 
musick ”’ really soars on its wings to lounge through it 
at ease, contemplating meanwhile a bolt as the last 
strains die away into the fretted vault above. Was 
Lady Castlewood reclining in the Winchester stall as 
they sang ‘* When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Zion ’’ and then the ‘*‘ Qui seminant in lacrimis in 
exultatione metent ’’, and she looked up from her book 
and saw exiled Henry Esmond, and the gold sunshine 
from the windows round his head? 

‘* I always do it; my mother taught me ”’, replied 
gritty old Archbishop Temple in his eighty-first year 
when they remonstrated with him for kneeling upright 
through a very long cathedral service. Mothers don’t 
teach their children now to ‘‘ endure hardness ”’, even 
the hardness of standing through an anthem, and the 
clergy are too cowardly to rebuke a lurdane congrega- 
tion, as Dean Church did once at S. Paul’s, for the 
note of authority is dead. Really the feebleness of most 
incumbents in allowing all and any slackness in their 
congregations is nauseous. The flabby fibre of the 
modern character combines with the  subjectivist 
anthropocentricism which makes man the centre and 
measure of all things to encourage the new generation 
in the idea that a pleased impression of mind and com- 
fortable attitude of body are the essential conditions 
of being religious. The faintest call to asceticism is 
resented as hindering “‘ self-realisation ’’. Moreover, 
every other person now dabbles in music, and it seems 
so much more like a connoisseur to sit and listen than 
to stand and worship. We grant that medizval church- 
manship was allowed considerable latitude. This 
liberty was continued by the first Reformed Book, which 
said: ‘‘ As touching kneeling, crossing, holding up of 
hands, knocking upon the breast, and other gestures, 
they J be used or left as every man’s devotion 
serveth ”. There was no articulus stantis et sedentis 
Ecclesize. Yes, but it was a question of a man’s devo- 
tion, not of his slackness. Nobody sits through an 
anthem because he thinks it the right posture of praise. 
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He (and she) sit, because he would sit at a Handel 
festival or a Leeds festival or any other musical gorge. 
In the Prayer Book the word “ sit ’’ never occurs. 


THE CITY. 

HE investment markets are usually good during 
the last few days of the year owing to ‘‘ window 
dressing ’’ by companies whose investments are an 
important feature of their balance sheets, dated 
31 December ; but in the final week of 1g10 the markets 
have shown exceptional strength without such artificial 
aid. Investment brokers found a satisfactory accumu- 
lation of buying orders on their return from the holidays, 
and this indication of public opinion suggested to pro- 
fessional dealers the advisability of putting stocks on 
their books before the New Year buying sets in. It is 
one of the habits of the City to expect a ‘‘ revival of 
activity ’’ every spring, every autumn, and every New 
Year. More often than not the wish is father to the 
thought; but at the present time the anticipation of 
good business is almost unanimous, and the expecta- 
tions seem to be based on something more material than 
mere hope. It does not follow that next Monday will 
herald a prolonged upward movement (as a matter of fact 
the first business day of the year is, most inappropriately, 
a Stock Exchange ioliday), and it frequently happens 
that the first week of the New Year is uneventful, 
except for the payment and receipt of large sums in 
dividend and interest. The preliminary arrangements 
for the payment of the huge aggregate of dividends and 
interest due on 1 January (or rather 2 January) have 
had a less disturbing effect on the money market than 
usual, while the comparatively easy rates for money 
have lent strength to the stock markets, and the prospect 
of a reduction of the Bank rate in the near future has 

had a tonic effect. 

Home Railways have benefited most from the invest- 
ment demand, though part of the buying—the profes- 
sional part—was mainly speculative. Last week’s 
traffics were splendid, even when allowance is made for 
the loss of a working day in the corresponding week 
last year, with which comparison is made, when 
Christmas Day fell on Saturday. The disaster to the 
Scottish express did not entirely prevent Midland stocks 
from participating in the upward movement, although 
it is admitted that the cost to the company must be 
heavy. Some dealers put forward the theory that the 
damage will be met from the hidden reserve which some 
companies are believed to possess. The chief incentive 
to the demand for railway securities is the promise of 
increased dividends shortly and the generally satisfac- 
tory trade outlook. 

Even Americans have made a display of resiliency, 
despite the stern aloofness of the public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The leaders in New York are credited 
with the intention of an effort to enliven business, but 
if they do so it will not be with philanthropic motives. 
Canadian Pacifics have recovered to the 200 mark with 
the aid of better traffics. “The November working state- 
ment was fairly good. An increase of $337,000 in 
gross receipts was effected with $292,300 higher costs, 
so that a net gain of $45,000 was realised. The Grand 
Trunk statement, however, was frankly unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. The net figures exhibit a decrease 
of £34,700, whereas the worst that had been expected 
was a falling off of £10,000. The vagaries of this 
system’s monthly statements are proverbial—the ex- 
pected never happens. This time the gross receipts 
rose £1,200, and the expenses put on £35,g00. The 
November statement of the Mexican Railway also 
caused disappointment. Out of a gross increase of 
$33,200 only $14,400 was saved in the net. It was 
conjectured that the repairs of the recent wash-out .had 
swollen the expenses, but this explanation did not 
“prevent quotations being lowered. 

The mining sections have not been conspicuously 
active, but the tone of the markets has been excellent. 
It is generally believed that the Rhodesian department 
will be the scene of part of the expected rg11 activity, 


and that the more staid Kaffir list will participate to a 
lesser extent. The Shamva battery started crushing 
last week, and the first official results should be out in 
a fortnight; but it must be remembered that initial 
crushing returns are never satisfactory owing to the 
absorption of gold by the plates. As regards the Rand, 
the new year promises well. The City Deep Company 
has just got part of its enormous battery running, and 
the Randfontein group, with its 600 stamps, should 
commence shortly. The Benoni Company announces 
that it has received advances to enable it to complete 
a reduction of 20,000 to 30,000 tons monthly capacity 
by the end of July, and the Brakpan and Modder B, 
among other companies, should start milling before 
very long. The labour factor, however, is one which 
must not be overlooked in forecasting the future of 
this market. 

Dealers in the Rubber market do not anticipate any- 
thing remarkable in the way of business in the coming 
year ; they are satisfied with the fair investment inquiry 
which this market will always create. In the Oil section 
some are hoping for a revival, and indeed there may 
conceivably be a ripple on the surface when the 
Maikop production becomes saleable, but there are a 
number of would-be sellers awaiting their opportunity. 

In the Industrial market the appointment of a re- 
ceiver on behalf of the debenture-holders of Waring 
and Gillows at first caused some anxiety because it was 
feared other firms were involved. Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, however, took prompt steps to show that 
they are in no way concerned. Waring and Gillows’ 
inability to earn interest on their huge capital of one 
and three-quarter millions sterling is not surprising in 
view of the conditions they have had to face, including 
uncompromising competition and the influence of Lloyd- 
Georgian finance. A scheme of reconstruction is being 
arranged. 


THE CHAUCHARD COLLECTION 
LOUVRE. 


By Ernest DIMNET. 


HAUCHARD was a vulgar old man who had a 
house in the Bois de Boulogne, with a garden full 
of marble stags, does, fawns, dogs, cats and rabbits, 
which nervous people would. always mistake for a 
graveyard. He insisted on being buried in a waist- 
coat with large diamond buttons, in which I hope he 
rests in peace. He left forty thousand francs for the 
noble purpose of getting forty thousand telegrams wired 
to every French parish in the hour following his 
demise. He also left a large collection of pictures to 
the Louvre, because he thought it was the proper thing 
to do. 

Many people used to be shy of that collection, fear- 
ing it might be a counterpart of the graveyard in the 
Bois. But optimists would reassure them by averring 
that the Government had always known that Chauchard 
wanted to leave his pictures to the Louvre, and paid 
experts to see discreetly that he only bought what was 
right. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus ’’ was there, and not in 
America as one would wrongly repeat; Meissonier’s 
‘* 7814 ’’ was there, and there were Troyons, Corots, 
Rousseaus, Daubignys, Ziems, etc., by the score, which 
would greatly enrich the Louvre. 

Certainly at a distance of six or seven hundred 
masterpieces in the Grande Galerie ; of several millions 
of Egyptian slave-drivers, scribes, cat-headed god- 
desses, statuettes of all sorts and multifarious knick- 
knacks; of medieval, Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
Louis XVI. pieces of furniture innumerable; of 
thousands of square yards of drawings set off by rooms 
in which the bewildered visitor suddenly thinks himself 
at the Cluny, and blows his nose to make sure of his 
identity ; passing through a little arched gateway brought 
all the way from Chiraz, and then up two shabby- 
looking pairs of stairs; at a distance, I say, of barely 
a mile from the rooms where the Chauchard collection 
is now hung, you found the Thomy-Thierry collection, 
where there were also priceless Troyons, Corots, 
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Meissoniers, etc., and if you got out and took a cab 
and drove to the other end of the Louvre, where the 
Musée des Arts Deécoratifs now is—just opposite the 
Chauchard rooms—you found the Moreau-Nélaton col- 
lection, where there are more Decamps, Corots, ete. ; 
but, all the same, it was often said that France was 
unaccountably poor in works of the Barbizon school, 
and that it was necessary to go to America in order to 
study it properly. 

Now the Chauchard rooms are open, and it can never 
be said again that we have to go abroad to see our 
own. It is also a comfortable though retrospective 
thought that, even before, we had juite enough works 
of those supremely satisfying masters to admire them 
as they deserve to be, without taking ship. 

The Thomy-Thierry collection—we realise it better 
now—isagem. Not the least of its superiorities is that 
it is perched high in a secluded part of the Louvre, 
where people who do not really want to see it cannot 
find it, in three large peaceful rooms, with a beautiful 
light from the ceiling. What exquisite hours one may 
pass there of a bright winter afternoon, with such pieces 
as Troyon’s ‘*‘ Road in the Morning Light ’’, Corot’s 
“Arras Road’’, Millet’s ‘‘ Woodcutter ’’—far 
superior, in my opinion, to his ‘‘ Becquée ’’ just op- 
posite—Decamps’ ‘‘ Kennel Man’’ and Bell 
Ringers ’’, and some wonderful Rousseaus and 
Daubignys! Diaz and Meissonier, I must admit, are 
not sufficiently represented, and Dupré seems rather 
disappointing, and one does remember regretfully, in 
spite of its halting arrangement, the New York Metro- 
politan Museum. But Meissonier is not to be com- 
pared to the Barbizon painters, and he is one of the 
painters whom his own engravings betray the least; 
and, as to Diaz, the more one sees of his things the 
more one suspects that he was often at his average and 
very seldom at his best. 

This impression is strengthened by a visit to the 
Chauchard rooms: they certainly do not add so much 
to our knowledge as we expected, and, if one is to be 
perfectly sincere, what they do add is not for our greater 
enjoyment. 

Somehow we always imagine that the Barbizon 
masters, because they were honesty itself and died 
poor, must have been in everything the reverse of 
their clever worldly successors of to-day who are rich 
and work for money. We figure them out always wait- 
ing for inspiration, and we expect endless freshness in 
all that they do. ‘This is a layman’s idea. Painters, 
even rich amateurs like Gustave Moreau, love the mere 
handling of the brush; they will often paint for the 
sole pleasure of painting, when there is nothing else 
to do, when it is too wet to ramble out of doors and 
find something new. In this mood they paint as 
musicians improvise—that is to say, they will play 
mostly the same thing. They revert to the subjects 
they know best, to the effects of which they are sure. 
Many a good replica has been done with very much the 
sort of pleasure that a woman finds in crochet-work. 
And, whether he does it for pleasure or does it for 
money, the artist is not to blame : his hand has the same 
tights as his brain. 

Only the buyer must be on his guard, and not buy 
mechanically as the painter paints. What is the good 
of possessing six times the same picture? Chauchard 
gave in to the collector’s impulse, to the idea that more 
and ever more pictures of that school ought to be 
rescued from the American rival collectors; and the 
consequence is that we who have not the same interest 
get rather disappointed at finding that Daubigny and 
even Rousseau painted mostly ‘‘ Mares ’’, Troyon 
** Vaches ’’, Corot ‘‘ Passeurs ’’ or ‘‘ Nymphes ”’, and 
that, as for Jacque, whom one admires so much the 
first time one comes across him, he always does the 
same sheep, while Diaz almost as mercilessly gives you 
only the choice between his rigid—if luminous and 
lovely—nymphs and his white tree trunks made whiter 
by a roving beam. This impression was merely vague 
when we had only the Thomy-Thierry collection to 
judge from ; now it will be definite. Add to this that 
the light in the Chauchard rooms is lateral and far in- 
ferior to that in the rest of the gallery, which is not 


fair to the dear old fellows and makes their everyday 
work look less good than it is. 

The best-known works in the collection, to see which 
people used to cringe to the possessor, are also rather 
disappointing than not. The ‘‘ Angelus’ has en- 
tirely lost the transparency for which it was famous, 
and will soon be quite black. Even in its best days it’ 
can never have been quite satisfying. The woman, in 
her ‘‘ joining-in-silent-prayer ’’ attitude, is artificial, as 
people often are when they are bidden to join in silent 
prayer, and altogether de trop. The picture would be 
a great deal more solemn and impressive, especially in 
the dark tone which it has taken on, if the weary 
old man stood by himself in the wide champaign. 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1814’ is undoubtedly sublime, and 
visitors begin to whisper when they crowd round it; 
but a good engraving would produce the same effect if 
it were the only *‘ 1814 ”’ in the world : the technicalities 
of the slushy road are not moving, and the sky is quite 
metallic. 

It seems to me that the best things in the collection 
are three or four Corots : the ‘‘ Moulin ’’ and a ‘* Ville 
d’Avray ’’, the white fabrics of which haunt one for 
days after one has seen them, and a ‘“ Matin ”’, all 
gossamer and mother-of-pearl! ; the ‘* Gamekeeper ”’, by 
Troyon, standing in a forest road with his dogs, and 
haloed by a wonderful light ; and, last, the ‘* Bergére ”’ 
by Millet : there is inexhaustible poetry there. 

For the technician and art historian the twenty-six 
Meissoniers really come as a great boon. They consist 
of ten sketches (dragoons, generals, etc.) for larger 
pictures which one might study for months ; of a dozen 
tableaux de genre in the characteristic manner of the 
artist; readers, smokers, connoisseurs, etc. (the 
‘* Confidence ’’ a bit disappointing after the well-known 
engraving of it, in which there is more psychology) ; and 
finally of a few excellent things like the ‘* Auberge ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Tourne-Bride ’’. The ‘* Antibes *’ one ought 
not to see after the masterpiece of Monet, or the 
‘** Aigues-Mortes ’’ by Decamps in the Thomy-Thierry 
rooms. 

Ziem is gorgeous and not very interesting. Barye, 
represented by no less than twenty-eight pieces, appears 
as a wonderful artist. The donor of all these beauties 
had insisted in his will, after the manner of his medizval 
predecessors, that he should not be separated from his 
gifts and should preside over them in oils and marble, 
‘‘ with his badge of a great officer of the Legion of 
Honour ’’. There he is in fact, a whiskered old man, 
strong as an oak tree, vain and weak though, and 
rather wicked-looking with his throbbing upper lip. 
I stood some time before his disquieting effigy, trying 
to remember where I had encountered that expression. 
Suddenly the light veil of such retrospective uncer- 
tainties fell: this was old Osborne in ‘‘ Vanity Fair ”’. 


AN OLD COMPOSER AND SOME NEW ONES. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


F we dare believe one-fourth of all we have read, 
1910 does not deserve to die; for scarcely a week 
has passed that did not bring forth its musical master- 
work. One came from Germany, two from France, 
not a few wended eastwards from Kensington; and 
it goes without saying that at the provincial festivals 
works greater than any ever heard in the world before 
have been produced—just as happens every year: in 
fact, I fancy some of the notices must have served on 
many a previous occasion, only the names were 
changed. Well, let us see. 

First, however, let us remark that as the end began 
to come in sight that neglected young composer Richard 
Wagner was given a chance. To be sure his name 
appears occasionally on the programmes of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra Concerts. Also, I believe, at the 
‘« Proms.’’ whole evenings were given up to his music ; 
but so long a period has elapsed since the last of those 
admirable entertainments—about three months—that 
the story may be mere legend. Anyhow, both ‘‘ Proms.”’ 
and the Wood concerts have ceased to be “‘ events ’’ and 
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are become institutions that we accept without a special 
thrill as matters of course. Happy should musical 
London be that this is so, that fine concerts are every- 
day affairs. The enterprise of Messrs. Newman and 
Wood gave London the start in freeing itself from a 
ridiculous infatuation with that painted, old beldame, 
Miss Philharmonic (chaperoned by Cusins, Mackenzie, 
Berger, Cummings, and other obscurities) ; the Queen’s 
Hall orchestral concerts were the harbinger and herald 
of a spring: the spring has arrived, though the full 
season of ripe fruitfulness delays long and unaccount- 
ably. 

But everyday affairs are not ‘‘ events’’, and the 
Wagner concert given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra last week was certainly something of an 
event. Richter conducted in his most superb style; 
Mme. Gleeson White sang beautifully, as did Miss 
Perceval Allen; Mr. Morgan Kingston and Mr. Charles 
Knowles were both quite satisfying. It was a joyous 
evening and a fine show and advertisement for young 
Wagner. 

It carried me back over twenty years, back to the 
ancient days when no orchestral music could be 
heard save at the Richter concerts (for the Philharmonic 
tomfoolery did not count and Mr. Henschel never had 
the faintest notion of conducting), when ‘‘ Tristan ’’, 
produced in Germany a quarter-of-a-century earlier, 
was still an absolute novelty here. The programme 
included a few excerpts from the ‘Ring ’’, ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers ’’ and ‘‘ The Valkyrie ’’, and the entire 
first act of ‘‘ Tristan ’’; and the applause at the finish 
made clear two points: the public still likes Wagner 
orchestral selections, and would just as soon hear the 
music-dramas in the concert-room as a substitute for 
oratorio as in the theatre. Our national love for some- 
thing bearing a slight resemblance to oratorio is indeed 
astonishing. Oratorio, like the British Constitution, 
served our grandfathers: ergo, it ought to serve us. 
Steam-engine, telegraph, electric light and electric cars 
may change our ways of life, and therefore our ways of 
thinking and feeling; art-forms better adapted to the 
modern artist’s needs may be evolved; but in music we 
English like the new in proportion to its likeness to the 
old. Few of the audience last week could stand Handel 
or Bach—of that I am certain; yet the majority liked 
Wagner presented in a way that reminded them of 
Handel. It would not surprise me to learn that many 
wished for long, set, elaborated choruses. They wanted 
the new wine in the old bottles, the nineteenth-century 
music in the eighteenth-century form. Pages of it, 
especially the passages accompanied only by violas and 
bass, must have sounded barren to those—‘‘if such 
there be ’’—who had never seen the opera on the stage 
and could not in fancy conjure up the stage scene. Yet 
the experiment proved eminently successful. From an 
artistic point of view it was not very important; and it 
was none the worse for that. I would rather be 
embalmed, carbonadoed and eaten than be compelled 
everlastingly to attend concerts of stupendous, awful 
significance in the future ‘‘ history of music’’. True, 
I have just called this concert an ‘‘ event ’’, but it was 
eventful only as a comment on history that has long 
been made and written. 

From one point of view it was an event. The 
analytic programmist surpassed, himself, fairly beat 
his own record. A subscription ought to be raised 
with the object of sending this gentleman to a good 
preparatory school where indulgent masters would 
gently reveal to him the mighty elements of English 
prosody. A man of his high talent could surely soon 
learn not to split his, infinitives—split them as with an 
axe—and not to write singular verbs to plural nomina- 
tives; and then he would be ready to be taught that the 
** Ride ’’ of the Valkyries is not the opening, as he 
stated, of ‘‘ The Valkyrie’’. Still, the programme 


'—split infinities and the rest—only added to the delight 


of an already delightful concert. 

I trust the Symphony Orchestra directors may see their 
way to reviving some other old works. They announce for 
the end of January a performance of Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’’, a more or less rough-and-tumble and in- 


artistic jumble of six of Bach’s cantatas. In this 
country it is still almost a novelty. To English ears 
the music is ineffective compared with the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ ; 
but in about a century it may dawn upon our great 
nation that Bach’s description of the Nativity is in its 
way.quite as wonderful as Handel’s. For sheer fresh- 
ness and fascinating beauty, for music clothed in a 
strange and lovely mystical atmosphere, there are few 
things in the world to match the Pastoral Symphony 
and the chorale at the close of the same part of the 
(so-called) oratorio in which the Pastoral Symphony 
is used as an accompaniment. No one should miss 
this concert. 

To return to my original theme after so long a 
digression, this year has justified itself musically not 
so much by new compositions as by new enterprises. 
Miss Brema’s performances of ‘‘ Orpheus ’’ were in 
many respects commendable; many things might be 
said in favour of Mr. Beecham’s two opera seasons 
even if much ought to be said against them—the 
ghastly inartistic cuts, the mutilation of an opera to 
please the Censor or his wife, the performance of a 
new opera without adequate rehearsal or perhaps with- 
out any at all; Mr. Holbrooke’s daring exploits, and a 
few others, deserve a small place in our kindly 
memories. 

But with the exception of Mr. Clutsam’s “A 
Summer Night’’, which Mr. Beecham ought to 
have treated more honourably, not one new work 
stands out—“ strikes ’’, as Byron was wont to say. 
1910 has not been what the halfpenny press calls an 
annus mirabilis. It struck me while I was listening to 
the first act of ‘‘ Tristan ’’ at the concert just discussed 
that from that performance young composers might 
learn much—they might at least have learnt that writing 
for the stage is a very different matter from writing for 
the concert-room: things in ‘‘ Tristan ’’ that make 
tremendous effects on the stage pass unnoticed in the 
concert-room. Our young men, with no operatic ex- 
perience and little chance of gaining any, no more bear 
in mind the stage than they forget Handelian oratorios - 
and the provincial festivals. Yet, very strangely, when 
they compose festival cantatas or symphonic poems they 
continually trust to purely theatrical effects which miss 
fire as inevitably as the ‘‘ Tristan ’’ effects alluded to 
miss fire when they are played in the concert-room. Our 
young composers write for the theatre as they ought to 
write for the concert-hall, and when they write for the 
concert-hall they call in the devices of the theatre. 
With that one exception, ‘‘A Summer Night ’’, all 
recent English opera music would sound better in a 
hall: the scenery and action are merely impediments ; 
but in the case of the majority of the concert composi- 
tions one must set one’s fancy vividly to work to call 
up some scene, some situation, before one can under- 
stand in the least what the composer is driving at. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Gwynn ”’ piano- 
concerto: one had to read, and to read carefully, the 
prefatory poem, else the music was absolutely without 
meaning; and when one had read it, it was necessary 
to keep fixed in mind a number of imaginary situations. 
They did not help very much, but they threw a few dim 
beams of light into a Stygian darkness. One thing is 
certain, that music which depends for its comprehen- 
sion entirely upon mental pictures is music that 
cannot last. Mendelssohn in his ‘‘ Hebrides ’’ overture 
threw out the barest hint of his artistic intention and 
left the listener free to allow the music to make its own 
impression: there are crashes, gong-strokes and the 
rest that drive one to a poetical analysis for an ex- 
planation. The music, with the aid of that one bare 
hint conveyed in the title, can tell its own story ; and 
without any story at all the music is worth listening to. 
It is enjoyable without any explanation, though the 
word of explanation makes. it more enjoyable. The 
truth is that the young Englishmen—and for that 
matter, the young Germans also—are shirking the work 
of invention: their ‘‘ programmes’”’ are fraudulent 
excuses, and they can deceive no one for very long. 
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E PUR SI MUOVE. 
By LaurReENCcE Binyon. 


z* seems impossible to talk or write about painting 
at the moment without dragging in the Post- 
Impressionists. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has made 
this a cause of complaint against me. But why? 
Surely it is a tribute to the exhibition at the Grafton, 
which has set us all talking, and quarrelling, and, I 
hope, thinking too. However, if ‘* side-blows ’’ are 
not correct, let us face the question once again, and 
let me be as plain and explicit as I can. 

But first let a word be said about the attitude of the 
controversialists, whose indignant cries have rever- 
berated through the newspapers. The violent abuse 
which these painters have provoked in certain quarters 
has produced an argument which has been pretty fre- 
quently used on the other side. Whistler was greeted 
with the same angry opposition; so were the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Time has vindicated the artists and over- 
thrown the critics in both cases ; therefore, it is implied, 
since the Post-Impressionists are opposed and abused, 
they must be right. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 
made much of the case of Ruskin and Whistler. I 
fancy Whistler's language about some of the painters 
at the Grafton would have been rather more trenchant 
than Ruskin’s about the Nocturnes ; and I would prefer 
to remember Ruskin’s championship of Rossetti and 
Millais than his failure to appreciate Whistler. But 
let that pass. It is not the great men who make no 
mistakes. Hostility is homage to some sort of power ; 
but the assumption made by so many journalists that 
new and original force in art invariably provokes violent 
opposition will hardly be confirmed by history. Dona- 
tello, Michelangelo, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt : 
how are the youthful triumph and acceptance of these 
men to be explained away? Scarcely on the ground 
that they had not the original force of .nineteenth- 
century artists. Is it wholly, then, the fault of the 
degenerate modern public? Yet there have been great 
artists in the last hundred years who provoked no 
storms of abuse, though these, like the earlier giants, 
had their difficulties to overcome; and why should we 
wish that the world, which has always something idle 
and corrupt in it, should welcome genius at once with 
open arms? The questions involved are too large and 
complex to be analysed in an article. But this much 
may be said: New power in a new manner is bound to 
be opposed by most of the practitioners of the older 
generation; but with the public it is generally a side- 
issue that is seized on, as when Millet was suspected 
of Socialism. And side-issues are certain to divert 
attention when a number of talents (and mediocrities) 
group themselves together, or are grouped together by 
dealers and critics, under a big banner with blowing of 
trumpets. That is why I wrote of ‘‘ movements ”’ in 
the irreverent way which so pained Mr. Cunninghame 
Grahain. 

Poor benighted England! We have no ‘ move- 
ments ’’; and our artists, a bucolic crew, sail their 
drowsy barge among the buttercups on semi-stagnant 
water, unaware of the grand commotion on the wide 
seas of living art. I fear to pursue the simile farther, 
as metaphors might get mixed, and I am not sure what 
kind of craft it is in which those Continental masters 
are supposed to be sailing so bravely and securely. But 
if | understand Mr. Cunninghame Graham rightly, there 
is no salvation for English art but to learn Continental 
manners. Our painters must learn to paint, as Mr. 
Ross has put it, with a French accent. Poor Delacroix ! 
how wrong he was to think that France could learn from 
England, that English painting had an inborn power 
just because it followed its own native tradition! The 
only painters we have who show promise are those that 
show Parisian influence; at any cost we must be 
Continental. 

But is Mr. Cunninghame Graham quite up to date? 
If we must be on the move to save ourselves, why 
follow the Post-Impressionists? Cézanne is dead, and 
Gauguin. The movement may already be moribund. 
Why not attach ourselves in time to the Futuristi, who 


must surely be far more advanced? I am not yet 
acquainted with the works of the Futuristi—perhaps 
some ten years hence we shall see them at the Grafton 
Gallery, again to be left behind, Paulo-Post-Futurists 
at best—but I understand that they have set Italy in a 
ferment with their inspiriting war-cries, harangues have 
been hurled at*hostile crowds of unbelievers, the ‘‘ coups 
de poing ”’ of a stalwart Futurist ‘‘ sont restés mémor- 
ables ’’. Does not the scene engage the sympathies 
of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s adventurous spirit? 
And then, how bold the programme! ‘‘ No more of 
old romantic sorrows’; no stale subjects from the 
exhausted past! We are to celebrate the sublime 
geometry of gasworks, the hubbub of arsenals, the 
intoxicating swiftness of aeroplanes—even motor cars 
begin to be a little of the past—and to cultivate the 
‘*meépris de la femme’’. Does not even the Grafton 
exhibition seem a little humdrum after this? 

The prospect is so exciting that I must return, for 
a breathing-space, to humbler themes and_ soberer 
illustrations. There is something calming in the name 
of Wordsworth. But what has that venerable poet to 
do with the question? Well, Wordsworth in his youth 
was animated with some ideas about his art not, 
perhaps, so very different from those which I conceive 
to have been in the minds of the founders of Post- 
Impressionism. He wanted to get back to primary 
things, elemental emotions, and to express these in the 
very simplest manner. He produced a number of 
poems which provoked a deal of laughter. Certain 
people of insight recognised that here was a new force 
stirring, and time has vindicated Wordsworth’s effort, 
though even now very few will maintain that these 
particular poems were quite successful expressions of 
the poet’s intention, for at the time theory dominated 
instinct overmuch. But now suppose that twenty or 
thirty writers had attached themselves to the ‘“ new 
movement ’’, one or two with sincerity and some talent, 
others with neither, and had produced a flood of verse 
about children and vagrants, hoping it would be 
childish enough to pass for being ingenuous, and that 
an enterprising publisher had descried a market, and 
bound them all together in a ‘* Parnassus ’’, and assured 
us in eloquent circulars that this was the only kind of 
poetry; what should we have said? Should we not 
have been rather nauseated, however much we might 
recognise the imaginative worth of the originator? It 
seems to me that the case of the Post-Impressionists is 
not very different from this. What rightly disgusts is 
that an ideal should be corrupted into a formula; and 
that is what happens with Parisian ‘* movements ”’. 
There are plenty of ingenuous people ready to swallow 
any fatuity if they are told with authority to do so. 


And if our art students were to follow Mr. Cunninghame 


Graham's advice, they would catch the manner and 
exploit the formula, till another new movement arrived 
from Paris; and so the game would go on. I! do not 
think that this will be the case. But undoubtedly at the 
back of this commotion there is something stirring, 
something fruitful. 1 dare say Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham and I are really more in agreement than we 
pretend ; but I object to the way in which he puts the 
case. Posterity, I think, will discern in the art of our 
dav a wave of dissatisfaction with itself, a stirring 
much deeper than any transplantable French fashion in 
painting. Perhaps, at bottom, it comes from a desire 
to recover something of the spirituality which modern 
art has forgotten in its search for ‘‘ sensations of well- 
being ’’ and realistic imitation. We crave for an art 
which shal! be more profound, more intense, more 
charged with essential spirit, more direct a communica- 
tion between mind and mind. Our painting is too 
much a covered surface, is too affable to irrelevant 
matter. 1, who am accused by the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review ’’ of corrupting the public taste by a debased 
craze for Oriental art, have found in the painting of 
China and Japan a refreshing abstinence from our 
materialism and mental voracity. And, by the way, I 
surmise that Mr. Holmes’ landscapes owe much less to 
the Continental influence that Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
detects in them than to that magnificent simplificator 
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of landscape motives, Hokusai. Yet I realise that 
European painting is no more to be regenerated by 
imitating the Oriental manner than.English painting by 
imitating the French manner. The question is’ of a 
new temper, a new mental approach, a new valuation of 
the things that matter. But how few are those in any 
generation who can discard the non-essential and the 
superficial without exposing their own spiritual poverty ! 
Even in Gauguin, the most powerful of the Post- 
Impressionists, an artist of real interest, inventive in 
colour and design, we feel a certain brutalising of the 
imagination. And another danger threatens to dis- 
integrate the whole movement as expressed by this 
group of painters. They see, quite rightly, that science 
and mastery count for nothing except as instruments 
of imaginative expression. But theory runs away with 
them, and they go on to the implication that science and 
mastery are wrong in themselves, so that in the new 
dispensation the bungler shall be as honoured as the 
master. But really for this kind of art what is needed 
is a subtler science and a profounder mastery. In 
England we have had already in Blake an artist of 
striking faults and limitations but of marvellous natural 
power in seizing and expressing elemental energies and 
emotions; an artist, too, unequalled in_ spiritual 
intensity. Among living painters I would instance Mr. 
Ricketts as an artist whose native instinct leads him in 
the same direction, summarising form and feature and 
suppressing detail and background, the more to con- 
centrate on images embodying the live breath of passion, 
pity, rapture, pain. Of Mr. John I have already 
written. 

Lest I seem too insular, let me assure Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham of my profound admiration of the great 
qualities of French art and of the French intellect. But 
the English genius is very different from the genius of 
France. Better to develop the gifts we have than to 
spend our efforts in trying to engraft qualities in which 
our native tendencies will not permit us to excel. We 
are deplorably inaccessible to ideas; we are slow and 
stolid rather than quick and receptive. On the other 
hand the English genius has given proofs of a deeper 
imaginative force than the genius of France. And it is 
on the imaginative side that English painting ought to 
excel, if ever our race finds as free pictorial expression 
as it has found poetic expression for its deepest 
thoughts and emotions. Doubtless that wide and 
obscure stirring, of which Post-Impressionism has been 
the noisiest symptom, is going to affect our art ; deepen 
it, I hope, and intensify it. We shall not call it a 
movement. E pur si muove. 


“MARY MAGDALENE.” * 


No without struggle and a period of early gloom 
Maurice Maeterlinck has arrived at the ancient 
wisdom of Christ. True realisation of self can only 
come through self-forgetfulness. The truth is not new; 
nor do I set it down here for itself. But there is a high 
interest in the spiritual adventure of any man who 
thinks sincerely. I imagine that few who read ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene ”’ will not feel that in this, his latest, play 
Maeterlinck has reached the end of his spiritual quest. 
He will put the new-found wisdom in better and more 
artistic form; but he will not get beyond it. That he 
has got so far in ‘‘ Mary Magdalene ”’ is his only justi- 
fication for taking her story as his theme. A story 
so typically Christian in its significance can only be 
adequately dealt with by a man whose convictions have 
brought him to the Christian position. Taking the 
works of Maeterlinck on their face value, and reading 
his latest play as the crown of their teaching, it seems 
clear to me that Maeterlinck in his search for the pays 
bleu—the fabulous blue country of our dreams—has 
-strayed into the Palace of Herod and rested in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 
His play is not the simple story we know—the story 


Methuen. 


Magdalene." By Maurice Maeterlinck, London: 
1910, 3s, 6d, net, 


of Mary Magdalene turned from an evil life by the inter- 
vention of Christ. The critical situation in the play is 
made when Mary has the opportunity to save Christ 
from death by yielding herself to Verus, the noble 
Roman who has the power to free him. What is the 
meaning of her refusal? It is not that to yield herself 
would be, humanly speaking, a shameful surrender. 
Already she has turned from the vicious past ; and now 
she has a noble love for Verus, as he for her. The 
doctrine of self-realisation as understood by the disciples 
of Henrik Ibsen would require that she gave herself 
to the Roman, and realised herself in the giving. But 
Mary Magdalene does not take this way. In the heat of 
her endeavour to save Christ she begins to know that 
the sacrifice must be consummated ; and, at the moment 
when she can free Christ with a word, she obeys the 
call of her spirit to refuse both the love of Verus and 
the life of Christ : 


‘* Were I to yield but for a moment under the weight 
of love, all that he has: said, all that he has done, all 
that he has given would sink back into the darkness, the 
earth would be more deserted than if he had not been 
born, and heaven would be closed to mankind for ever ! 
. . . I should be destroying him altogether, destroying 
more than himself, to gain for him days which would 
destroy everything. .. .”’ 

Such is the message of the play—a message delivered 
with sincerity and conviction. But the play itself, con- 
sidered dramatically, will not stand among the good 
things of Maurice Maeterlinck. I am reminded of 
Goethe’s image of the giant oak planted in a fragile 
vase. As it grew and sought to put forth leaves the 
vase was shattered by the straining roots. The play 
is too slender in structure and the treatment is alto- 
gether too slight for the theme it holds. The result of 
this is at times an appearance of levity—not, of course, 
intended by the author, but arising naturally from his 
childlike treatment of a tremendous theme. The easy 
simplicity of manner which was in so perfect a harmony 
with the content of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ is in ‘* Mary . 
Magdalene ’’ a cause of offence. Take, for example, 
the following passage : 


Mary Macpatene. I know all that he wishes, I 
know all that he is as completely as though I were 
within him, or as though he were there, near me, 
fixing upon my brow his glance in which the angels 
come down from heaven, as on the evening when I 
kissed his feet and wiped them with my hair... . 

Verus. I well knew that I came too late, but I should 
never have believed that you had gone so far. . . . 


The answer of Verus is a simple bétise. There is a 
naive profanity in the crude expression of his jealousy 
following upon the spiritual exaltation of Mary; and 
the whole unhappy passage is a direct result of an 
over-facile treatment by Maeterlinck of his theme. 

Nor is this all. The critical situation of the play is 
not handled at all clearly or with any firmness of touch. 
From the moment when Verus arrives with his offer to 
free Christ if Mary will yield to his love the scene is 
hopelessly confused. The real intention of the author 
can only be deduced from a knowledge of his previous 
work and by a strained surmise of what is going on in 
the mind of Mary Magdalene. All through this scene 
Mary is discovering the truth for herself; but the only 
indications as to the trend of her thought are the 
troubled ejaculations she throws out in the pauses of 
her trouble. ‘‘ Let me be... . You cannot know. 
. . . I am only beginning to understand. ...’’ The 
dramatic content of her speeches lies for the most part 
in the dotted lacune ; the drama is being played within 
the mind of Mary—nowhere else. Superficially the 
action is throughout this scene altogether one-sided. 
Verus with an intelligible and honest passion is playing 
a desperate game to win back the woman he loves from 
an influence he cannot understand. As for Mary, so 
far as the plain writing of this scene is concerned, she 
is little more than an overwrought, hysterical woman 
who changes her mind in a rapid and unaccountable 
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E PUR SI MUOVE. 
By LauRENCE Binyon. 


ee seems impossible to talk or write about painting 

at the moment without dragging in the Post- 
Impressionists. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has made 
this a cause of complaint against me. But why? 
Surely it is a tribute to the exhibition at the Grafton, 
which has set us all talking, and quarrelling, and, I 
hope, thinking too. However, if ‘‘ side-blows ”’ are 
not correct, let us face the question once again, and 
let me be as plain and explicit as I can. 

But first let a word be said about the attitude of the 
controversialists, whose indignant cries have rever- 
berated through the newspapers. The violent abuse 
which these painters have provoked in certain quarters 
has produced an argument which has been pretty fre- 
quently used on the other side. Whistler was greeted 
with the same angry opposition; so were the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Time has vindicated the artists and over- 
thrown the critics in both cases ; therefore, it is implied, 
since the Post-Impressionists are opposed and abused, 
they must be right. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 
made much of the case of Ruskin and Whistler. I 
fancy Whistler's language about some of the painters 
at the Grafton would have been rather more trenchant 
than Ruskin’s about the Nocturnes ; and I would prefer 
to remember Ruskin’s championship of Rossetti and 
Millais than his failure to appreciate Whistler. But 
let that pass. It is not the great men who make no 
mistakes. Hostility is homage to some sort of power ; 
but the assumption made by so many journalists that 
new and original force in art invariably provokes violent 
opposition will hardly be confirmed by history. Dona- 
tello, Michelangelo, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt : 
how are the youthful triumph and acceptance of these 
men to be explained away? Scarcely on the ground 
that they had not the original force of .nineteenth- 
century artists. Is it wholly, then, the fault of the 
degenerate modern public? Yet there have been great 
artists in the last hundred years who provoked no 
storms of abuse, though these, like the earlier giants, 
had their difficulties to overcome; and why should we 
wish that the world, which has always something idle 
and corrupt in it, should welcome genius at once with 
open arms? The questions involved are too large and 
complex to be analysed in an article. But this much 
may be said: New power in a new manner is bound to 
be opposed by most of the practitioners of the older 
generation; but with the public it is generally a side- 
issue that is seized on, as when Millet was suspected 
of Socialism. And side-issues are certain to divert 
attention when a number of talents (and mediocrities) 
group themselves together, or are grouped together by 
dealers and critics, under a big banner with blowing of 
trumpets. That is why I wrote of *‘ movements ”’ in 
the irreverent way which so pained Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. 

Poor benighted England! We have no ‘ move- 
ments ’’; and our artists, a bucolic crew, sail their 
drowsy barge among the buttercups on semi-stagnant 
water, unaware of the grand commotion on the wide 
seas of living art. 1 fear to pursue the simile farther, 
as metaphors might get mixed, and I am not sure what 
kind of craft it is in which those Continental masters 
are supposed to be sailing so bravely and securely. But 
if I understand Mr. Cunninghame Graham rightly, there 
is no salvation for English art but to learn Continental 
manners. Our painters must learn to paint, as Mr. 
Ross has put it, with a French accent. Poor Delacroix ! 
how wrong he was to think that France could learn from 
England, that English painting had an inborn power 
just because it followed its own native tradition! The 
only painters we have who show promise are those that 
show Parisian infiuence; at any cost we must be 
Continental. 

But is Mr. Cunninghame Graham quite up to date? 
If we must be on the move to save ourselves, why 
follow the Post-Impressionists? Cézanne is dead, and 
Gauguin. The movement may already be moribund. 
Why not attach ourselves in time to the Futuristi, who 


must surely be far more advanced? I am not yet 
acquainted with the works of the Futuristi—perhaps 
some ten years hence we shall see them at the Grafton 
Gallery, again to be left behind, Paulo-Post-Futurists 
at best—but I understand that they have set Italy in a 
ferment with their inspiriting war-cries, harangues have 
been hurled at*hostile crowds of unbelievers, the ‘‘ coups 
de poing ”’ of a stalwart Futurist ‘‘ sont restés mémor- 
ables ’’. Does not the scene engage the sympathies 
of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s adventurous spirit? 
And then, how bold the programme! ‘‘ No more of 
old romantic sorrows’’; no stale subjects from the 
exhausted past! We are to celebrate the sublime 
geometry of gasworks, the hubbub of arsenals, the 
intoxicating swiftness of aeroplanes—even motor cars 
begin to be a little of the past—and to cultivate the 
‘mépris de la femme’’. Does not even the Grafton 
exhibition seem a little humdrum after this? 

The prospect is so exciting that I must return, for 
a breathing-space, to humbler themes and _ soberer 
illustrations. There is something calming in the name 
of Wordsworth. But what has that venerable poet to 
do with the question? Well, Wordsworth in his youth 
was animated with some ideas about his art not, 
perhaps, so very different from those which I conceive 
to have been in the minds of the founders of Post- 
Impressionism. He wanted to get back to primary 
things, elemental emotions, and to express these in the 
very simplest manner. He produced a number of 
poems which provoked a deal of laughter. Certain 
people of insight recognised that here was a new force 
stirring, and time has vindicated Wordsworth’s effort, 
though even now very few will maintain that these 
particular poems were quite successful expressions of 
the poet’s intention, for at the time theory dominated 
instinct overmuch. But now suppose that twenty or 
thirty writers had attached themselves to the ‘ new 
movement ’’, one or two with sincerity and some talent, 
others with neither, and had produced a flood of verse 
about children and vagrants, hoping it would be 
childish enough to pass for being ingenuous, and that 
an enterprising publisher had descried a market, and 
bound them all together in a ‘‘ Parnassus ’’, and assured 
us in eloquent circulars that this was the only kind of 
what should we have said? Should we not 
have been rather nauseated, however much we might 
recognise the imaginative worth of the originator? It 
seems to me that the case of the Post-Impressionists is 
not very different from this. What rightly disgusts is 
that an ideal should be corrupted into a formula; and 
that is what happens with Parisian ‘* movements ’ 
There are plenty of ingenuous people ready to swallow 
any fatuity if they are told with authority to do so. 
And if our art students were to follow Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s advice, they would catch the manner and 
exploit the formula, till another new movement arrived 
from Paris; and so the game would go on. ! do not 
think that this will be the case. But undoubtedly at the 
back of this commotion there is something stirring 
something fruitful. I dare say Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham and I are really more in agreement than we 
pretend ; but I object to the way in which he puts the 
case. Posterity, I think, will discern in the art of our 
day a wave of dissatisfaction with itself, a stirring 
much deeper than any transplantable French fashion in 
painting. Perhaps, at bottom, it comes from a desire 
to recover something of the spirituality which modern 
art has forgotten in its search for ‘‘ sensations of well- 
being ’’ and realistic imitation. We crave for an art 
which shall be more profound, more intense, more 
charged with essential spirit, more direct a communica 
tion between mind and mind. Our painting is too 
much a covered surface, is too affable to irrelevant 
matter. I, who am accused by the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ”’ of corrupting the public taste by a debased 
craze for Oriental art, have found in the painting of 
China and Japan a refreshing abstinence from our 
materialism and mental voracity. And, by the way, I 
surmise that Mr. Holmes’ landscapes owe ‘much less to 
the Continental influence that Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
detects in them than to that magnificent simplificator 
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of landscape motives, Hokusai. Yet I realise that 
European painting is no more to be regenerated by 
imitating the Oriental manner than English painting by 
imitating the French manner. The question is of a 
new temper, a new mental approach, a new valuation of 
the things that matter. But how few are those in any 
generation who can discard the non-essential and the 
superficial without exposing their own spiritual poverty ! 
Even in Gauguin, the most powerful of the Post- 
Impressionists, an artist of real interest, inventive in 
colour and design, we feel a certain brutalising of the 
imagination. And another danger threatens to dis- 
integrate the whole movement as expressed by this 
group of painters. They see, quite rightly, that science 
and mastery count for nothing except as instruments 
of imaginative expression. But theory runs away with 
them, and they go on to the implication that science and 
mastery are wrong in themselves, so that in the new 
dispensation the bungler shall be as honoured as the 
master. But really for this kind of art what is needed 
is a subtler science and a profounder mastery. In 
England we have had already in Blake an artist of 
striking faults and limitations but of marvellous natural 
power in seizing and expressing elemental energies and 
emotions; an artist, too, unequalled in_ spiritual 
intensity. Among living painters I would instance Mr. 
Ricketts as an artist whose native instinct leads him in 
the same direction, summarising form and feature and 
suppressing detail and background, the more to con- 
centrate on images embodying the live breath of passion, 
pity, rapture, pain. Of Mr. John I have already 
written. 

Lest I seem too insular, let me assure Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham of my profound admiration of the great 
qualities of French art and of the French intellect. But 
the English genius is very different from the genius of 
France. Better to develop the gifts we have than to 
spend our efforts in trying to engraft qualities in which 
our native tendencies will not permit us to excel. We 
are deplorably inaccessible to ideas; we are slow and 
stolid rather than quick and receptive. On the other 
hand the English genius has given proofs of a deeper 
imaginative force than the genius of France. And it is 
on the imaginative side that English painting ought to 
excel, if ever our race finds as free pictorial expression 
as it has found poetic expression for its deepest 
thoughts and emotions. Doubtless that wide and 
obscure stirring, of which Post-Impressionism has been 
the noisiest symptom, is going to affect our art ; deepen 
it, I hope, and intensify it. We shall not call it a 
movement. E pur si muove. 


“MARY MAGDALENE.” * 


No without struggle and a period of early gloom 

Maurice Maeterlinck has arrived at the ancient 
wisdom of Christ. True realisation of self can only 
come through self-forgetfulness. The truth is not new ; 
nor do I set it down here for itself. But there is a high 
interest in the spiritual adventure of any man who 
thinks sincerely. I imagine that few who read ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene ”’ will not feel that in this, his latest, play 
Maeterlinck has reached the end of his spiritual quest. 
He will put the new-found wisdom in better and more 
artistic form; but he will not get beyond it. That he 
has got so far in ‘*‘ Mary Magdalene ”’ is his only justi- 
fication for taking her story as his theme. A story 
so typically Christian in its significance can only be 
adequately dealt with by a man whose convictions have 
brought him to the Christian position. Taking the 
works of Maeterlinck on their face value, and reading 
his latest play as the crown of their teaching, it seems 
clear to me that Maeterlinck in his search for the pays 
bleu—the fabulous blue country of our dreams—has 


strayed into the Palace of Herod and rested in the 


Garden of Gethsemane. 
His play is not the simple story we know—the story 


* "Mary Magdalene.” By Maurice Maeterlinck, London: 
Methuen. 1910. 3s, 6d. net. 


of Mary Magdalene turned from an evil life by the inter- 
vention of Christ. The critical situation in the play is 
made when Mary has the opportunity to save Christ 
from death by yielding herself to Verus, the noble 
Roman who has the power to free him. What is the 
meaning of her refusal? It is not that to yield herself 
would be, humanly speaking, a shameful surrender. 
Already she has turned from the vicious past ; and now 
she has a noble love for Verus, as he for her. The 
doctrine of self-realisation as understood by the disciples 
of Henrik Ibsen would require that she gave herself 
to the Roman, and realised herself in the giving. But 
Mary Magdalene does not take this way. In the heat of 
her endeavour to save Christ she begins to know that 
the sacrifice must be consummated ; and, at the moment 
when she can free Christ with a word, she obeys the 
call of her spirit to refuse both the love of Verus and 
the life of Christ : 


‘* Were I to yield but for a moment under the weight 
of love, all that _he has: said, all that he has done, all 
that he has given Would sink back into the darkness, the 
earth would be more deserted than if he had not been 
born, and heaven would be closed to mankind for ever ! 
. . . I should be destroying him altogether, destroying 
more than himself, to gain for him days which would 
destroy everything. ...”’ 

Such is the message of the play—a message delivered 
with sincerity and conviction. But the play itself, con- 
sidered dramatically, will not stand among the good 
things of Maurice Maeterlinck. I am reminded of 
Goethe’s image of the giant oak planted in a fragile 
vase. As it grew and sought to put forth leaves the 
vase was shattered by the straining roots. The play 
is too slender in structure and the treatment is alto- 
gether too slight for the theme it holds. The result of 
this is at times an appearance of levity—not, of course, 
intended by the author, but arising naturally from his 
childlike treatment of a tremendous theme. The easy 
simplicity of manner which was in so perfect a harmony 
with the content of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ is in ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene ’’ a cause of offence. Take, for example, 
the following passage : 


Mary Macpacene. I know all that he wishes, I 
know all that he is as completely as though I were 
within him, or as though he were there, near me, 
fixing upon my brow his glance in which the angels 
come down from heaven, as on the evening when I 
kissed his feet and wiped them with my hair. . . . 

Verus. I well knew that I came too late, but I should 
never have believed that you had gone so far. . . . 


The answer of Verus is a simple bétise. There is a 
naive profanity in the crude expression of his jealousy 
following upon the spiritual exaltation of Mary; and 
the whole unhappy passage is a direct result of an 
over-facile treatment by Maeterlinck of -his theme. 

Nor is this all. The critical situation of the play is 
not handled at all clearly or with any firmness of touch. 
From the moment when Verus arrives with his offer to 
free Christ if Mary will yield to his love the scene is 
hopelessly confused. The real intention of the author 
can only be deduced from a knowledge of his previous 
work and by a strained surmise of what is going on in 
the mind of Mary Magdalene. All through this scene 
Mary is discovering the truth for herself ; but the only 
indications as to the trend of her thought are the 
troubled ejaculations she throws out in the pauses of 
her trouble. ‘‘ Let me be. ... You cannot know. 
. . . | am only beginning to understand. . . .”’ The 
dramatic content of her speeches lies for the most part 
in the dotted lacune ; the drama is being played within 
the mind of Mary—nowhere else. Superficially the 
action is throughout this scene altogether one-sided. 
Verus with an intelligible and honest passion is playing 
a desperate game to win back the woman he loves from 
an influence he cannot understand. As for Mary, so 
far as the plain writing of this scene is concerned, she 
is little more than an overwrought, hysterical woman 
who changes her mind in a rapid and unaccountable 
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manner. In the theatre her refusal of Verus would 
be compleieiy unintelligible to everyone who had no 
independent knowledge of Maeterlinck and his work. 
Either you know how to fill in the dotted spaces, or 
you do not. If you do, the words themselves are 
unnecessary ; if you do not, they are unintelligible. 

Thus, the chief scene of the play falls to pieces, and 
it is the same with the chief characters and with many 
of the principal episodes. The raising of Lazarus in its 
supreme horror succeeds only in being grotesque ; and, 
when Lazarus comes to summon Mary Magdalene to 
Christ, we can feel the repulsion of Verus and his 
Roman friends; but we cannot realise the strength of 
the call for Mary. Again, when the voice of Christ 
falls upon the crowd that is driving her away from him 
with stones—the moment of all others that should be 
dramatically safe—we cannot help feeling that it is 
perhaps a little theatrical, one of those moments which 
in the theatre are so easily spoiled by the slightest 
movement of ridicule among those who are listening. 
Verus, too, is poorly limned. He is the noble pagan, 
noble in his Roman pride and in the steadfastness of his 
noble passion, yet he is often almost wholly ridiculous, 
as in the passage already quoted. As to Mary herself— 
she, as I have said, is known more by the reader’s in- 
tuition than by what she says or does in the course of 
the play. 

One character alone is firmly and worthily drawn. 
Perhaps Maeterlinck does not yet see clearly in the new 
light, and looks back with something like regret to the 
quiet wisdom of Silanus, the aged and good master of 
Verus, whom no miracle could stir from his peace : 


** By awaking a dead man, in the depth of his grave, 
he shows us that he possesses a power greater than that 
of our masters, but not a greater wisdom. Let us 
await everything with an even mind. It is not difficult, 
even for a child, to discern that which, in men’s words, 
augments or increases the love of virtue. If he can 
convince me that I have acted wrong until to-day, I 
will amend, for I seek only the truth. But, if all the 
dead who people these valleys were to rise from their 
graves to bear witness, in his name, to a truth less high 
than that which I know, I would not believe them. 
Whether the dead sleep or wake, I will not give them a 
thought unless they teach me to make a better use of 
my life.’’ 


It is in this way that Silanus considers the raising of 
Lazarus; and of him at least it may be said that his 
view is beautifully put and his wisdom that of a great 
age in the history of the world. 

5. 


ROSES AND SONG AND LAUGHTER. 
By Lorp Dunsaxy. 
ROSES. 


KNOW a roadside where the wild rose blooms with a 
strange abundance. There is a beauty in the blos- 
soms too of an almost exotic kind, a taint of deeper 
pink that shocks the puritan flowers. Two hundred 
generations ago (generations, I mean, of roses) this 
was a village street ; there was a floral decadence when 
they left their simple life and the roses came from the 
wilderness to clamber round houses of men. 

Of all the memories of that little village, of all the 
cottages that stood there, of all the men and women 
whose homes they were, nothing remains but a more 
beautiful blush on the faces of the roses. 

I hope that when London is clean passed away and 
the defeated fields come back again, like an exiled 
people returning after a war, they may find some beauti- 
ful thing to remind them of it all; because we have 
loved a little that swart old city. 


THE RETURN OF SONG. 


_ #* The swans are singing again ’’, said to one another 
the gods. And looking downwards, for my dreams had 
taken me to some fair and far Valhalla, I saw below 


me an iridescent bubble not greatly larger than a star 
shine beautifully but faintly; and up and up from it, 
looking larger and larger, came a flock of white, innu- 
merable swans singing and singing and singing, till it 
seemed as though even the gods were wild ships swim- 
ming in music. 

‘* What is it? ’’ I said to one that was humble among 
the gods. 

‘* Only a world has ended ’’, he said to me, ‘* and the 
swans are coming back to the gods returning the gift 
of song ’’. 

‘* A whole world dead !’’ I said. 

** Dead ”’, said he that was humble among the gods. 
‘* The worlds are not for ever; only song is immortal ”’. 

‘* Look, look ’’, he said, ‘‘ there will be a new one 
soon ”’. 

And I looked and saw the larks, going down from 
the gods. 


HOW THE ENEMY CAME TO THLUNRANA. 


It had been prophesied of old and foreseen from the 
ancient days that its enemy would come upon Thlin- 
rana. And the date of its doom was known and the 
gate by which it would enter, yet none had prophesied 
of the enemy who he was save that he was of the gods 
though he dwelt with men. Meanwhile Thlinrana, 
that chief cathedral of wizardry, was the terror of the 
valley in which it stood and of all lands round about it. 
So narrow and high were the windows and so strange 
when lighted at night that they seemed to regard men 
with the demoniac leer of something that had a secret 
in the dark. Who were the magicians and the deputy- 
magicians and the great arch-wizard of that furtive 
place nobody knew, for they went veiled and hooded 
and cloaked completely in black. 

Though her doom was close upon her and the enemy 
of prophecy should come that very night through the 
open southward door that was named the Gate of the 
Doom, yet that rocky edifice Thlinrana remained 
mysterious still, venerable, terrible, dark and dreadfully 
crowned with her doom. It was not often that anyone 
dared wander near to Thlinrana by night when the 
moan of the magicians invoking we know not Whom 
rose faintly from inner chambers, scaring the drifting 
bats: but on the last night of all the man from the 
black-thatched cottage by the five pine trees came, be- 
cause he would see Thlinrana once again before the 
enemy that was divine, but that dwelt with man, should 
come against it and it should be no more. Up the dark 
valley he went like a bold man, but his fears were thick 
upon him; his bravery bore their weight but stooped a 
little beneath them. He went in at the southward gate 
that is named the Gate of the Doom. He came into a 
dark hall and up a marble stairway passed to see the 
last of Thlinrana. At the top a curtain of black velvet 
hung, and he passed into a chamber heavily hung with 
curtains, with a gloom in it that was blacker than any- 
thing they could account for. In a sombre chamber 
beyond seen through a vacant archway magicians with 
lighted tapers plied their wizardry and whispered in- 
cantations. All the rats in the place’ were passing 
away, going whimpering down the stairway. The man 
from the black-thatched cottage passed through that 
second chamber : the magicians did not look at him and 
did not cease to whisper. He passed from them through 
heavy curtains still of black velvet, and came into a 
chamber of black marble where nothing stirred. Only 
one taper burned in the third’ chamber ; there were no 
windows. On the smooth floor and under the smooth 
wall a silk pavilion stood with its curtains drawn close 
together : this was the holy of holies of that ominous 
place, its inner mystery. One on each side of it 
dark figures crouched either of men or women or 
cloaked stone, or of beasts trained to be silent. When 
the awful stillness of the mystery was more than he 
could bear, the man from the black-thatched cottage 
by the five pine trees went up to the silk pavilion and 
with a bold and nervous clutch of the hand drew one 
of the curtains aside and saw the inner mystery, and 
laughed. And the prophecy was fulfilled and Thline 
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rdna was never more a terror to the valley, but the 
magicians passed away from their terrific halls and fled 
through the open fields wailing and beating their 
breasts, for laughter was the enemy that was doomed 
to come against Thlinrana through her southward gate 
(that was named the Gate of the Doom), and it is of the 
gods but dwells with man. 


THE TENNIS-PLAYERS. 
; (From adiary. An interval of ten years divides the two entries.) 
I. 


M Y last day in England for—five years ?—seven ?— 

I dare not think. 

Well, it has been a lovely day. I was up at seven 
and meant to see if I could not make a good run—as 
far as Lythewood perhaps. So by nine I was on the 
road, and with the wind behind me and feeling very fit 
I was soon at Bolwood and then Clainey, and by one at 
Ravensfield, where I lunched. 

When I started again the wind had dropped, and 
getting along was a different thing. The road too 
became very hilly—nothing but a succession of steep 
descents and tedious climbs, winding about in woods 
which were very beautiful but made progress almost 
impossible. So presently I gave it up and pushed the 
bike into a hedge and lay down near it. 

I found I had pitched on a spot near a farm, or 
dwelling-house of some kind, and quite near me, 
butting on the road but with its foundations some 
distance below it, was a long barn. Indeed, so steep 
was the road and so much did it curve that the roof 
was only a few feet from where I sat. It was an odd 
roof—at least to me, not learned in such things. Be- 
tween the top of the wall and the rafters of the roof 
there was an open space. ‘‘ Clearly ventilation ”’ 
thought I, and as I lolled on the grass, very hot and 
more than a little tired, 1 approved it, quite. While 
I was still looking at it I heard voices of people enter- 
ing, and then a curious kind of banging or hitting of 
something. For a moment I was puzzled, and then I 
guessed some game was about to begin. Yes, I could 
hear now perfectly. ‘‘ Well, what is it to be, old 


man? ’’ Oh, thirty, and only hop into the dedans.’’ 
** But I can never do it!’’ (this in a tone of great 
despair). Then the same voice again, ‘‘ Well, shout: 


rough or smooth? ‘* Rough.’’ ‘‘ Oh, Tony, you 
have all the luck.’’ This was more than I could stand. 
I had to go and look in—I could do it so easily and 
I was on the public road. What I had taken for a 
barn was, I found, a tennis court. A little small per- 
haps, and hardly an arena for champions, but a well-lit, 
jolly court, with galleries, tambour, chase-lines, every- 
thing, so far as I could see. The players were a small 
boy of twelve or thirteen and a middle-aged man of 
forty-five or fifty. The boy—very serious and careful— 
was serving and calling the score with great punctilious- 
ness after every stroke. The father—the giver of thirty 
and permission only to ‘‘ hop’”’ into the dedans— 
played, one might say, with one hand for himself and 
both for his opponent. ‘‘ Now, Tony, you have it.” 
“* Easy off the back wall.’’ ‘‘ Now, is that supporting 
the head of your racket? ’’ ‘‘ Now, the winning- 
gallery.”’ 

How much did the boy guess ?—did he see through it? 
Very likely, but he showed no sign of it and played 
away with grim determination. Oh, those returns of 
the father, boasted with delicate skill from the main 
wall to come to hand about chase four. Oh, Mr. Tony, 
have at them while you may, and when you duly hit 
them—as to give you your due you often do—under the 
grille or into the grille, be not too much affected (and 
I agree you don’t seem affected at all) by your father’s 
-despair and anguish. Indeed, it’s only when you don’t 
finish them off that he seems at all unhappy. ‘‘ Tony! 
you are an old rotter—fancy overhitting that.’’ At 
this I hear another voice—a lady’s from the dedans— 
which I had thought empty. ‘‘ Don’t be so down upon 
him—I’m sure he’s doing very well.’’ ‘‘ Down upon 


him! 


Well—all right—cross over, Tony. Chase 
hazard side worse than two.’’ Andsothey goon. One 
all, two all; finally six four to the father. Well, I 


would be eavesdropper no longer, and I turned from 
the court and was soon on my way. But the road was 
too hilly, and I had to give up all idea of Lythewood. 
Still, it was a jolly ride—and I shall not soon forget the 
tennis-players. 


II. 


A glorious day again. They say it has been a bad 
summer in England this year. Well, my first days since 
I reached home have all been fine. In fact, so fine was 
it this morning I determined on a bike ride—to find 
again, if I could, the old barn where I saw the father 
and son playing tennis ten years ago. Except that it 
was somewhere between Ravensfield and Lythewood, I 
had little to guide me, for I know I was dogged tired 
when I came upon it before. 

Well, I was lucky, for though I know I took some 
wrong turns and did rot leave Ravenswood till nearly 
three, I found myself passing the barn in less than half 
an hour. It certainly is an out-of-the-way place, and 
the bad road effectually cuts it off from any but the 
straying traveller. It looked exactly as it did ten years 
ago, and as I left my bicycle against the hedge and 
walked over to the roof—the only change was in my- 
self. To my delight I could hear the sound of play, 
and I looked under the eaves with a good deal of appre- 
hension and curiosity. 

Yes, there were the two same players. The father 
I recognised at once—he seemed little changed—but 
did he not talk more ten years ago? And was he not 
quicker in crossing over? But he appeared to have 
learnt more of the game. His service was distinctly 
superior to what I remember, and his stroke was a 
better length. Tony had grown to a proper height, 
though not tall, and was slim and active. He played 
with nice style, but did not cut the ball very hard— 
indeed, his father rebuked him on this ground more 
than once. ‘‘ More cut, Tony, more cut.”’ 

Presently a servant entered the court with a telegram, 
and as the father stopped to read it and then left to 
answer it Tony put on a blue blazer which gave me (I 
think I have the right word)—gave me pause. ‘‘ You 
make your father run about too much, Tony ’’, said the 
lady’s voice from the dedans. ‘‘ Do I? ”’ said Tony. 
‘* Do you know he has made chase better than two 
twice this morning? ’’ Meanwhile Tony was tossing 
balls upon the penthouse over his mother’s head and 
hitting them beneath the grille with an amount of cut 
somewhat in excess of what I had hitherto noticed. 
‘* He’s playing much too well ’’, continued Tony be- 
tween his strokes, ‘‘ it’s perfect rot for me to give him 
fifteen here where he knows every crack in the old 
court ’’. 

‘* Come along, Professor ’’, said his father, now re- 
turning, ‘‘ and look out for my coup Cabasse.’’ 
‘* What on earth is that? ’’ said Tony. 

When I reached home I hunted up some old 
‘* Fields ’’, and presently I was rewarded, for under a 
heading of ‘‘ Tennis ’’ I read that the Oxford repre- 
sentative for the second time was Mr. Anthony . 
That he had maintained and greatly strengthened the 
fine form he had shown the year before. That it was to 
be remembered that he had played tennis since a child. 
That indeed he was the son of that keen, though 
(owing to circumstances over which he had no control) 
never very distinguished player, Mr. Anthony , 
of Blanklands, the owner of the ‘‘ barn ’’ tennis court. 
Finally I read that Oxford won somewhat easily, and, 
for the reporter, he could not see who was to stay 
Mr. obtaining the highest honours in the 
amateur tennis world a year or two hence. 

So I put down the “‘ Field ’’, and on the whole I was 
glad Tony had not cut the ball more. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
FEDERAL HOME RULE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Park Gate, Battle, 27 December 1gro. 


Sir,—You will perhaps permit me to reply to your 
remarks in condemnation of the proposal to establish a 
federal form of government in the United Kingdom. 
This proposal stands on a totally different footing from 
the Irish Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893, which in 
my judgment the Unionist party were perfectly right 
in resisting. On the other hand, I believe that Unionist 
leaders made a great mistake when they threw over, 
at the bidding of intolerant Orangemen, their concilia- 
tory policy in Ireland which brought about the land 
settlement of 1903, and which offered such bright pro- 
spects of better relations between the British and Irish 
peoples ; and they have made an even greater mistake 
during the recent election in condemning any proposal 
in the direction of federal government. These mistakes 
are largely responsible for the position in which the 
Unionist party at present finds itself. If it had had any 
effective answer to the Liberal policy of the establishment 
of single-chamber government and Home Rule for Ire- 
land the result of the election in England, and possibly in 
Scotland, would have been very different. Seats would 
not have been lost; more seats would probably have 
been won. The proper reply to the attack on the 
House of Lords was to point out that the House of 
Commons—as it has been admitted by Liberal states- 
man after Liberal statesman, from Mr. Gladstone 
onwards—was notoriously incapable of dealing effec- 
tively with the mass of business which comes before it, 
and that a reform of the House of Commons was more 
necessary than a reform of the House of Lords. 

Your statement that the policy of federal govern- 
ment was disclaimed and damned by every Unionist 
candidate is too sweeping. Mr. Courthope, M.P. for 
the Rye division of Sussex, at any rate stated that the 
policy, in his opinion, was worthy of serious considera- 
tion. And it is worthy of serious consideration, I 
assert, from the English Conservative point of view. 
In present circumstances there is a Conservative 
majority in England; and measures can be imposed 
upon England—the disestablishment of the Church for 
instance—by Scotch, Irish and Welsh votes—the Irish 
voter being much over-represented in Parliament. 
Tariff Reform, again, is blocked, and socialistic legisla- 
tion, whether in the form of a Budget or otherwise, is 
being rushed upon the country by the votes of many 
who are probably Tariff Reformers, and are certainly 
not Socialists. If the Conservative party wants to 
carry Tariff Reform, if it wants to check mischievous 
socialistic legislation, and if efficiency is to be restored 
to the Parliamentary machine, some measure of devolu- 
tion on federal lines is essential. There is little if any 
prospect of the Conservative party returning to power 
until it makes some attempt to conciliate Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh opinion. 

The difficulty of devising a satisfactory measure of 
federal government has been much increased in recent 
years by the large additions to expenditure on civil 
government, the chief of which is the establishment of 
non-contributory old-age pensions. Ireland a few 
years ago contributed a substantial sum to imperial ex- 
penditure. According to the latest return of revenue 
and expenditure for the several countries of the United 
Kingdom, the revenue (as adjusted to give true contri- 
bution) in Ireland fails to cover the expenditure on civil 
government by over £2,300,000. It is clear that under 
these conditions the powers conceded to a local legisla- 
ture in Ireland must be less than those proposed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must exercise greater control over civil govern- 
ment in Ireland than would be necessary in England or 
Scotland. The problem is admittedly a difficult one; 
but that a satisfactory solution can be found is the firm 
opinion of one who may never have won a constituency, 


but at any rate has had the unique distinction of being 

beaten in three elections by a total majority of only 114 

(83 + 3 + 28) votes, 
; Your obedient servant, 

T. A. Brassey. 


RADICALISM IN SCOTTISH COUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. W. C. Murison derides my diagnosis of the 
chief cause of Radicalism in the agricultural districts of 
Lowland Scotland. If it is wrong, then I must have 
sadly misused my opportunities of observation, having 
lived from infancy in a Scottish agricultural county 
and represented it in Parliament for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. Murison does not appear to have enjoyed similar 
opportunities. Residing in the suburbs of Glasgow, he 
asks ‘‘ who in Scotland supposes for one moment ” 
that farmers and farm labourers ‘‘ give a single 
thought ’’ to the desertion of the parish churches by 
the lairds? A little more familiarity with rural society 
would convince him that this is a very frequent subject 
of unfavourable comment among the. classes referred 
to; and, although I do not for a moment suggest that 
farmers and labourers vote Radical out of conscious 
resentment, I do most clearly recognise the difference 
of religion as a chief cause of alienated sympathy. 

Mr. Murison makes the extraordinary statement that 
‘‘ if the laird patronised ’’ (odious word) ‘* the parish 
church he would give even greater offence to his United 
Free tenants than if he worshipped in the Episcopal 
church ’’. Is it possible that, undertaking to discuss 
Scottish ecclesiastical matters, he has not acquainted 
himself with the powerful popular movement now on 
foot for the reunion of the Established and United Free 
Churches? This has already gone so far informally 
that in many parishes it is a regular practice for the 
ministers of the two Churches to exchange services and 
preach in each other’s pulpits. The sole reason for the 
disruption in 1843 having been removed by the abolition 
of lay patronage, there seems little ground for doubt 
that the joint committee of the two Churches appointed 
to devise a scheme of reunion will bring their labours 
to a successful issue. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
YouR CORRESPONDENT. 


CITIZENS OF THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpAy REVIEW. 
Chelsea S.W. 26 December 1g1o. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Civis Romanus ”’, in 
justification for our present policy of admitting the 
surplus population of other European countries, says 
‘ that the secret of the success of the Roman Empire 
was its absorption of the best material in the world by 
its instant and eager admission to citizenship of men of 
all creeds and races and countries ’’.. A comparison can 
be instituted in the history of our own country: the 
persecution of the Huguenots was beyond all question 
advantageous to ourselves. But it is essential to 
remember that there can be no possible analogy between 
medieval and modern conditions. The life of ancient 
communities was organised for war, and the introduc- 
tion of other races skilled in industrial pursuits con- 
ferred upon them inestimable benefits ; but the increas- 
ing tendency of a modern community is to be organised 
for industry, and what formerly was beneficial now 
becomes an injury. May I point out to your cor- 
respondent that, provided the axiom of Justinian 
‘* Civicum jus tribuere ’’ was a principle of our national 
policy, it would be the secret of the success of thousands 
of natives who are now ousted by foreigners in the 
British labour market ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. G. HILts. 
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THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Temple, 21 December 1910. 


Sir,—The Foreign Secretary is understood to say 
that ‘‘ in practice ’’ neutral merchantment are liable to 
be sunk unconditionally by a belligerent ship of war. 
‘Will he tell us of one instance in which that has been 
done—much less submitted to—on the high seas (prior 
to the recent case of the ‘‘ Knight Commander ’’)? 

He says that instances have occurred in recent years 
in which foodstuffs, ‘‘ with the approval of other Great 
Powers ’’, have been declared to be absolute contra- 
band? Will he state in how many cases a cargo of 
foodstuffs has been confiscated as such—and, inci- 
dentally, how many Powers, small or great, approved 
the French Declaration of rice as contraband in 1884? 

He says that a neutral has no redress except in a 
prize court. Will he explain where redress was ob- 
tained for the illegal acts of United States cruisers for 
which (inter alia) we obtained half a million of money 
damages in 1873? and whether a prize court ordered 
the release of the ‘* Malacca ’’? 

Finally, are we to take it that every assertion of an 
inadmissible principle by a foreign Chancellery is to be 
made the occasion of compromise by Great Britain? 


I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Baty. 


A CLASS DISTINCTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Kneesworth Hall, Royston, Herts. 
26 December 1910. 


Sir,—I did not answer Mr. Stephen Coleridge’s last 
fetter because somebody musi have the last word. But 
it contained as many inaccuracies as does his present 
one, which I cannot let pass. There was never ‘‘ any 
armchair set apart’’ for me at any meeting at the 
Mansion House. The whole committee of the Sunday 
Fund, of which I happen to be one, have seats on the 
platform. Perhaps the ‘‘ armchair set apart beside the 
Lord Mayor ”’ is, however, merely a poetic licence per- 
missible to one with poetic traditions. 

The only time I have ever crossed words with Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge at the Mansion House was when I 
had the satisfaction of exposing some of his inaccuracies 
to a large meeting, and then he spoke not from the body 
of the hall, but from the same platform upon which the 
‘* archetype ’’ was sitting. One result of that meeting 
was that Mr. Coleridge brought an action against the 
Lord Mayor and myself, and had to withdraw it and 
pay our costs as well as his own. 

Mr. Coleridge writes that whereas the traditions 
of my family are ‘‘ associated with medicine and 
privilege ’’ he has followed the traditions of his 
family, which he describes as “literary, legal, 
humanitarian and democratic ’’. May I not claim 
the same? I adorn the same profession as he does, and 
as both our fathers did. His father became a judge; 
mine was appointed Legal Adviser to the Colonial Office, 
and subsequently left the Colonial Office and went into 
Parliament, as did Mr. Coleridge’s father, and became 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Sydney Smith was 
my great-grandfather, and did as much for literature 
and more for humanity and democracy than any 
Coleridge forbear of Stephen. To say that the tradi- 
tions of my family are ‘‘ associated with privilege ”’ is 
as silly as it is untrue, 

But we really need not throw our respective and 
respected fathers in each other’s faces. Neither of us 
is a patch on them. Mr. Coleridge’s affected humility 
reminds me of Uriah Heep. With all good wishes of 
the season to him, 

I remain yours faithfully, 


SypneyY HOLLAND. 


HOUNDSDITCH MURDERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The ** Old” Vicarage, Rye, 28 December 1910. 


Sir,—This sad affair corroborates the opinion I 
have held for years, that itis unfair to our policemen 
to have nothing but their staves to protect them- 
selves with in such circumstances. I quite understand 
there is a good deal to be said against policemen carry- 
ing loaded revolvers. A hasty-tempered man might 
fire at a moment when it was not necessary, and there 
are doubtless other reasons. I would suggest that 
policemen carry revolvers unloaded, and cartridges 
separately, and when it is absolutely necessary, as in 
this case, load them, on the understanding that they 
will be examine’ and must give the reason why they 
fired or even loaded. Most of the suggestions I have 
read do not meet the difficulties. It is no use ‘‘ shutting 
the stable-door when the horse has gone’’. Policemen 
must act at once or the burglars are off, they nearly 
always have some one on the lookout. Why should we 
expect policemen to rush into the jaws of death, as these 
poor fellows did? And yet, had they acted differently, 
no end of people would have blamed them. Were it 
known that policemen carried firearms, such wretches 
as these that shot the five men would think twice before 
they fired, of course knowing they had no chance of 
being shot themselves. Chafles Arthur, who is alleged 
to have fired five shots at a policeman on Monday morn- 
ing in the Borough, whom Mr. Plowden told he was 
sorry to hear he was an Englishman, is another case 
which shows something wants doing at once to protect 
such brave men as P.C. George Haytread. 

Faithfully yours, T. G. SHarpPe. 


‘* POST-IMPRESSIONISM.’’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. 


Flatford, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Fox Pitt was mistaken 
if he thought that, in correcting an aspersion upon 
English art criticism at a time when there are very 
marked signs of its improvement and renewed vitality, 
I wished to say anything about the exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries. I should have preferred silence, as 
I have known the work of the men described in London 
as ‘‘ Post-Impressionists ’’ for more years than one 
cares to count, and an early visit to the Grafton Galleries 
brought no revelation. 

The tentative title of the exhibition printed on the 
catalogue is incorrect, for it implies that Impressionism 
was a spent force by 1894, and that the men whose 
work is exhibited were disciples of a later teaching. 
Impressionism is a genuine progression commenced in 
England, and it is still the most active impulse affecting 
modern painters. Now, one movement cannot be both 
contemporary with, and after, another; therefore the 
title ‘‘ Post-Impressionism ”’ is false. 

Among the painters exhibited Manet was only latterly 
affected by Impressionism ; Cezanne was no revolutionist 
but a narrow Impressionist ; Seurat and Signiac elabor- 
ated an extreme method which they endeavoured to style 
‘* Neo-Impressionism ”’, while Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
others were incapable of achieving Impressionism. 

The English admirers of Gauguin’s work have dis- 
covered a little decorative beauty and a little classical 
quality, which, we were told, were perhaps unrecognis- 
able because the exhibition contained some headlong 
experiments, and because the classical quality was com- 
bined with barbaric sentiment. In these days experi- 
mental work that is not puerile is received with respect ; 
the only work which can be so dignified is that of Signiac, 
Seurat and Serusier, whose over-logical extremes were 
condemned by the Impressionist masters quite sixteen 
years ago. We have been told that barbaric sentiment 
is a fine thing in Gauguin’s work, apparently because 
Beaudelaire pointed it out as a quality often visible in 
a completed stage of Assyrian and Egyptian art ; further, 
that this quality springs from ‘‘ the impulse to see things 
largely, to consider them in their total effect, to synthe- 
sise and abbreviate all detail ’’. Seeing things largely, 
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considering them in their total effect, and synthesising 
detail is a result of Impressionism. The Impressionist 
masters allowed synthesis only after the power to 
analyse had been acquired, and as Gauguin could not 
have gone through this training without losing his in- 
dividuality we see how slenderly he was endowed. The 
existence in his work of a little decorative beauty, some 
classical quality and mild barbaric sentiment has been 
admitted, and these qualities traced to their original 
sources of inspiration; had any one of them been 
initiated by him or carried further towards perfection 
Gauguin might have been taken seriously, but Paris 
saw quite well that he was no more than an eccentric 
imitator. Is ita wonder that London laughs? 

It could not have been the object of the promoters 
of the exhibition to show the development of painting 
in France, from Manet to Van Gogh, since they have 
left out the masters of Impressionism. Therefore, 
either they mistake failure of achievement for further 
development, or they are amusing themselves at the 
expense of the London public. The public, not un- 
reasonably, expected from such a committee an exhibi- 
tion that would do more to illustrate a vital phase of 
modern painting in England and France. 

Mr. Binyon may appear to condemn ‘‘ movements ”’, 
and as progress is impossible without movement he 
would be advocating a stationary condition. But Mr. 
Binyon appears to mean, by movements, the movements 
of groups, each with ideals common to its members ; 
but if there were not the movements of groups, there 
would still be movements of individuals, and the ideals 
of any individual once formulated would still be seized by 
‘‘ the hungry misunderstanding of follower and para- 
site ’’, and the same unsatisfactory results ensue as 
with groups. Given a movement, we have to decide 
whether it is progressive. 

The pictures exhibited at the Grafton are not the 
works of a progressive group actuated by a common 
ideal. The collection is a jumble sale of the discarded 
accidents of French Impressionism, and an attempt has 
been made to give it a homogeneous appearance by 
affixing a deceptive title. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. P. Hain FRISWELL. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Paris, 18 December 


S1r,—I am an old and faithful friend of the SaruRDAY 
Review, to whom I owe in return gifts too rarely 
bestowed by human companionship. Will you permit 
me to make a few points which have not occurred to 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham or to his challenger 
Mr. Hain Friswell ? 

In Paris the English reception of the Post-Impres- 
sionists has been watched with interest: not indeed 
because the facts ‘‘ pointed out by Turner to one of the 
Trimmers ”’ are likely to be forgotten or because the 
British nation was considered to be suffering from an 
indigestion of ‘‘ purely British criticism ’’, but rather 
because it is generally known how few pictures of the 
Post-Impressionist school have reached England. The 
understanding of any new technique or expression of 
art worth the name demands long, close and respectful 
study. Your critic’s occupations keep him in London 
most of the year, and unless I have read him patiently 
in vain his tastes would take him to Italy and even to 
China for his pleasure, but not to France. Were it not 
so he would not have been content to set himself down— 
however inadvertently—as the man who praised Mr. 
Charles Maresco Pearce to the skies and was ‘‘ unable 
to understand the reputation of Cézanne’’. He has 
seen too much of Mr. Charles Maresco Pearce’s work 
and not enough of Cézanne’s. 

Yet he is too well equipped to miss the greatness of 
the later French school, but only recognises its qualities 
diluted in the works of imitators and pupils. He praises 
Picasso and Flandrin, but Van Gogh and Cézanne are 
still too strong for him. 

When we imagine ourselves to be searching for the 
exaet representation of nature in painting we are really 


making comparisons between the picture before us and’ 
other pictures. Provided an artist keeps his tonality 
true, there is no defensible reason why he should not 
paint in a key so transposed that what the eye would 
naturally apprehend as grass-green appears on his 
canvas lemon-yellow. The artist is a master if he can 
keep his tonality true; and the fact that it is an unusual 
one, either limited or very subtle, merely makes a 
demand for greater insight and knowledge on the critic. 
In order to judge the Post-Impressionists to anyone’s 
benefit it is emphatically necessary to sacrifice other 
preoccupations—and especially the literary view of 
painting. 

But the public has no time to learn, and the critics 
only time to know. From such a combination the 
original artist is shut out. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. G. R. 


DICKENS AND NAME ALTERATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 
g December 

Sir,—Referring to the Household Edition of ‘‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop *’, published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, one finds in Chapter 30 that the stout man 
who participated with two others in playing cards with 
Nell’s grandfather is referred to as Mat, viz.: ‘‘ At 
length the play came to an end, and Mr. Isaac List rose 
the only winner. Mat and the landlord bore their losses 
with professional fortitude ’’’. Why, then, in Chap- 
ter 42 is that same stout man’s Christian name changed 
to Joe?—viz.: ‘* Why, that’s brave ’’, cried Isaac, 
jumping up and slapping him on the shoulder; ‘‘ and I 
respect you for having so much young blood left. 
Ha, ha, ha! Joe Jowl’s half sorry he advised you 
now 

The reason in an early edition of ‘‘ Bleak House ”’ 
for a change in Mr. Skimpole’s Christian name has 
been accounted for in connexion with the Leigh Hunt 
similitude. But presumably this case in ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop ’’ is no wise analogous. No doubt, 
however, some Dickensian will be able to shed a light. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


MRS. EDDY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London W. 12 December gro. 


Sir,—Mary Baker Eddy has at last capitulated, 
and I trust, Sir, that the very wise and able 
strictures which you make upon the work and teach- 
ing of the American mission of so-called Christian 
Science will be read far and wide. No organisation, I 
respectfully contend, could do more real harm to Chris- 
tianity than the one which has just lost its head, while 
it is inconceivable that such a farrago of nonsense and 
wild imaginings as is contained in the text-book of the 
cult should be taken as gospel by men and women. Its 
teaching was, however, dissolved in laughter and ridi- 
cule by all really educated people long ago, yet it has 
worked sorrow and trouble among the ill-educated im- 
pressionable class, and the disappearance of her who has 
caused such untold mischief is a cause for deep thank- 
fulness. It is a pseudo-religion alike dangerous and 
inhuman, and the whole teaching of Mrs. Eddy repre- 
sented all that was ignorant in science, in metaphysics 
and in Christianity. We had here a poor, ill-educated, 
ignorant, deluded woman imposing upon the credulity 
and ignorance of others, a woman who was a born 
egoist with an insatiate lust for money and power. The 
organisation, however, cannot long survive its founder, 
whatever its paid followers may hereafter write to the 
press in its favour, and its end is to be devoutly 
wished by all true Christians, whilst in the awful 
sacrifice of human lives it has made by its teaching 
and practice lies its inevitable doom. 

Yours etc., 
VERITAS. 
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ANNUS EXECRABILIS. 
By Cecit S. Kent. 


WHEN parting embraces are finished, 
Last messages brought to an end, 

And his car in the distance diminished, 
We sit, and talk over our friend. 

He is gone. In the cot or the palace, 
Let us draw round the fire in our den, 

And discuss, without favour or malice, 
The year Nineteen hundred and ten. 


It brought us two General Elections, 
Which left us about where we were; 
We were hustled to make our selections 
*Twixt candidates much of a pair; 

We were harassed by windy oration, 
By language unfit for the pen, 
And twaddle of Socialisation, 
In the year Nineteen hundred and ten. 


We were puzzled by problems bewildering ; 
Supertaxes, Form IV., foreign meat, 
Proposals for feeding the children, 
Accusals of starving the Fleet. 
The Lords : should we end ’em or mend ’em? 
If so, which? If so, how? If so, when? 
And a Jack-in-the-box ‘‘ Referendum ”’, 
In the year Nineteen hundred and ten. 


It brought, in due course, Halley’s Comet, 
Of which very few got a sight ; 
But the people who prophesied from it 
Disaster, said ‘‘ Now, who was right? ”’ 
It brought us ‘‘ the conquest of A&ther ”’ 
And death to the ‘‘ conquering ’’ men; 
It brought us detestable weather, 
Did the year Nineteen hundred and ten. 


It brought to our women (while man cursed) 
The limit in ludicrous hats, 

Brought prison to Christabel Pankhurst, 
And plague to East Anglian rats. 

Its ‘* sins which were seventy times seven "2 
Seven ages may pardon—and, Then 

One’s afraid ‘‘ they will haunt it in Heaven ’’, 
Poor year Nineteen hundred and ten ! 


It brought Death, and debate, and dejection, 
And prosperity on the decrease, 
But at least it is worth recollection 
That it left, as it found, us at Peace; 
And, in justice, it’s right to remember, 
Before it is gone from our ken, 
That we had a fine day—in November 
Of the year Nineteen hundred and ten. 


Let it go! We'll no longer defame it: 
Sad year ! but, thank goodness, it’s past. 
Let us own that no action became it 
So well as it’s leaving at last; 
All its blunders might be well-intended, 
We shall never invite it again. 
To its memory now it is ended ! 
Good-bye ! Nineteen hundred and ten. 


REVIEWS. 
THE PLUTARCH OF PAINTERS. 


“The Life of Giorgio Vasari: a Study of the Later 
Renaissance in Italy.” By Robert W. Carden. 
London: Lee Warner. 1910. 16s. net. 


HEN the Florentine bookseller, Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, in the last decade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, composed his ‘‘ Vite di uomini illustri’’, he 
lamented in particular that no one had written the lives 
of the painters, sculptors, and architects of his day: 
‘* And this has not been through lack of writers, for 
there have been many most eloquent and learned, but 
they have not been willing to undertake so great a 
labour, knowing that there was no one to appreciate 
or honour it as it deserves ’’. Fifty years later Giorgio 
Vasari came forward to supply the want. The idea, he 
tells us, was first mooted at a supper in the house of 
Cardinal Farnese, in Rome, where many scholars were 
gathered together, and Monsignor Paolo Giovio dis- 
coursed learnedly on ‘‘ the history of all who had been 
famous in the arts of design, beginning with Giotto and 
coming down to our own day’’. The Cardinal's sug- 
gestion that Vasari himself should undertake the task 
bore fruit in the famous ‘‘ Vite de’ piii eccellenti pittori, 
scultori, ed architettori’’—which, in spite of all that 
has been written and discovered since, still remains the 
primal source of our knowledge of the lives and works 
of the artists of the Italian Renaissance. It is a book 
of fine enthusiasm and genuine artistic feeling; it has 
life and atmosphere; and, until the end of the chapter, 
we shall continue to see such men as Luca Signorelli, 
Piero di Cosimo, and Leonardo da Vinci as Vasari has 
portrayed them for us. 

Vasari’s own life covered an epoch of singular interest 
and importance in the history of Florence. Born at 
Arezzo in 1511, he witnessed the transformation of the 
republics of Florence and Siena into a modern state, 
and died in 1574, two months after the death, of his 
beloved patron, Cosimo de’ Medici, to whom, as the 
first Grand Duke of Tuscany, this transformation was 
mainly due. But politics touched him very slightly ; 
he was content to do his day’s work, and to enjoy the 
favour of popes and princes, who, as he proudly records, 
honoured him as no artist had been honoured since the 
days of Apelles. A vain man, it may be, and convinced 
of his own genius; but honest and lovable withal, and 
capable of a very real devotion to his benefactors. His 
relations with the Grand Duke, when the latter lay 
dying and the artist used to comfort him by the sight of 
the designs for the works by which he was to immortalise 
their names together, show the two men in a very 
pleasant, if pathetic, light. ‘‘If in my own works ”’, 
Vasari writes, ‘‘ you do not see excellence and perfec- 
tion, you will at least perceive an ardent desire of 
worthy achievement, a great and indefatigable labour, 
and the very great love that I bear to these arts of ours.” 
Vasari professedly regarded himself as one who came 
into the field of art at a time when it was only necessary 
for a painter to follow in the footsteps of his predeces- 
sors in order to attain immortality. ‘‘ In good sooth”’, 
he says, when describing Michelangelo’s frescoes on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, ‘‘ no one who is a painter 
need strive any more after new compositions and new 
attitudes, new folds of drapery, new modes of expres- 
sion, or sublimity in the various things depicted in art; 
for Michelangelo has given all possible perfection to 
what can be accomplished in this profession.’’ His own 
frescoes in the Palazzo Vecchio and elsewhere have a 
certain attraction for the student of contemporary his- 
tory, and some of his portraits, especially the earlier 
ones, like the striking reconstruction of the personality 
of the elder Lorenzo de’ Medici, are by no means without 
merit; but, for the most part, Vasari’s mannered and 
uninspiring works, bewildering in their profusion and 
executed with amazing rapidity, only too adequately repre- 
sent the exhaustion of creative genius which characterised 
the painting of the closing years of the Renaissance. The 
story of the decoration of the interior of the cupola in 
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the Duomo at Florence is a veritable tragedy. It was 
to be the crowning work of Vasari’s life, and we find 
him piously asking his friends to pray that God may 
give him strength to accomplish it. It may be, as Mr. 
Carden suggests, that the failure was in part due to the 
fact that Federigo Zucchero, who completed what 
-Vasari had begun, did not care to do his best; but 
when, five years after Messer Giorgio’s death, the work 
was uncovered, it was on his shoulders, rather than on 
those of Zucchero, that public opinion laid the blame of 
defacing Brunelleschi’s masterpiece. Anton Francesco 
Grazzini voiced the common opinion of the Florentines 
when he declared that a greater piece of artistic im- 
pudence had never been executed in the world before. 
As an architect, on the other hand, Vasari undoubtedly 
deserved well of posterity, although, at the bidding of 
his superiors, he at times dealt with medieval buildings 
in the spirit of a modern Roman municipality. 

Mr. Carden is now and then a little uncertain in his 
history, and shows an irritating tendency to flippancy 
and cheap would-be smartness. In the main, however, 
he has given us an adequate and interesting biography 
of one of the chief makers of modern Florence. 


THE END OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY. 


“The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. XII. “The 
Latest Age.”” Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1910. 16s. net. 

N this, the concluding, volume of the series an 

attempt is made to bring the history of the modern 
world up to our day. When we contemplate what this 
implies in the existing conditions of human develop- 
ment it is not surprising that a book of such a nature 
runs to eight hundred and fifty pages, and that the result 
is nearly always a mere epitome of events. Critical 
study or minute investigation is barely possible. We 
have the merest sketch. In some cases this is ably 
done, though in many we are irresistibly reminded of the 
bald though useful summaries to which we are accus- 
tomed in ‘* Hazell’s Annual ’’. Roughly speaking, the 
starting-point is fixed at or about the year 1871 for most 
of the sections, though this is not so in all. Some 
chapters are of exceptional merit. Mr. Sidney Webb’s 

thirty-five pages on ‘‘ Social Movements ’’ contain a 

masterly summary of the subject from 1842 to the pre- 

sent time ; the text which the writer strives to illustrate 
may be found in his concluding paragraph: ‘‘ In the 
growing Collectivism of the past seventy-five years law 
has been the mother of freedom ’’. This epitome is 
entirely free from conscious bias, and should be of real 
service to a reader who wants to grasp the main facts 
and the general outcome of a complicated series of 
economic movements and_ social legislation. Mr. 
Longford, one of our best English authorities on Japan, 
has an extremely interesting chapter on the political 
growth of that country since 1871 and the development 
of its foreign and colonial policy. This is a treatise 
which will be a great boon to many readers who are 
theoretically devoted to the Japanese Alliance, but are 
absolutely ignorant of Japan, its history, aims or policy. 

It will give them a basis for profitable speculation if they 

have the intelligence and patience to pursue the theme. 

Professor Oncken deals ably with modern Germany. 

He gives a temperate and convincing statement of the 

reasons which have compelled his country to adopt a 

vigorous naval policy and to seek expansion abroad, 

and gives a fair summary of the causes which have 
tended to range England with the anti-German party. 

He is remarkably reticent in criticism, perhaps naturally 

so as he was writing for an English publication, but we 

feel here, as so often in reading ‘‘ The Cambridge 

Modern History ’’, that lack ‘of space or editorial 

exigencies cramp the writer’s capacity to deal adequately 

with facts in any fashion but mere narration. 

Mr. Leathes, one of the editors, has undertaken a 
preliminary sketch of ‘‘ Modern Europe ”’ which is by 
no means a satisfactory performance, for it lacks 
both distinction and force. It is jejune in matter and 
commonplace in expression. He touches on a hundred 


points and illuminates none. It is full of such trite and 
irritating sentences as the following : ‘‘ We shall never 
know exactly when and how financial considerations 
have curbed the exuberance of petty States or the am- 
bitions of Great Powers. The interests of financiers 
are as a rule on the side of peace and tranquillity ’’. 
This has a superficial air of wisdom, but the modern 
historian who cannot probe these mysteries will 
fare badly. Financiers sometimes make wars. An 
instance of the danger of trying to bring history up to 
date may be found in another of Mr. Leathes’ pro- 
nouncements : ‘* The recent revolution in Turkey has for 
the moment restored British influence at Constanti- 
nople ’’. There is great virtue in the words ‘‘ for the 
moment ’’. As a statement of the state of affairs 
existing when this volume is published nothing could 
be further from the truth. British influence has rarely 
stood so low at Constantinople as it does to-day. 
German and Austrian influence is supreme. Chap- 
ter III., in which Mr. Leathes summarises the history 
of Great Britain during the last forty years, also con- 
tains some very hasty and imperfect generalisations.. 
It would perhaps be unfair not to recognise that this is 
in some measure due to the manner in which such 
history must be written. We are sorry, however, that 
it does not compare more favourably with the summaries 
of some foreign experts in the same volume. We do 
not wish to see Lord Beaconsfield deprived of any credit 
which may be his due, but it is certain that Germany 
and Austria would have prevented Russia establishing 
herself at Constantinople had not, in Bismarck’s words, 
‘* the Jew saved us the trouble’’. Gorchakoff knew 
well enough how seriously Bismarck’s antagonism 
weighed in the scale. The summary of Mr. Leathes 
would give the otherwise uninformed reader no in- 
formation on this most important point; all he tells us 
is that in obliging Russia to carry out the provisions of 
the Berlin Treaty we could count on Austrian support 
so far as European questions were concerned ’’. One 
other sentence we must note as grotesquely inadequate. 
‘* Other agreements ’’, he says, ‘‘ assigned to France 
the ‘ light soil’ of the Sahara and the protectorate of 
Madagascar.’’ Here a cynical aside of Lord Salis- 
bury in the House of Lords is taken as a summary of 
the arrangement by which France acquired not merely 
the sands of the Sahara but the vast hinterlands of the 
French Congo, including Chad, Baghirmi, Wadai, etc. 
It is true that by careful search it may be proved 
that Mr. Leathes’ statement is rectified on a subse- 
quent page by M. Emile Bourgeois, but nothing can 
make such a method of writing ‘‘ history ’’ either 
adequate or satisfactory. M. Bourgeois, in writing on 
France since 1871, tries on the whole to be fair and 
accurate, but is of course strongly partisan. Can any 
fair-minded critic accept the following sentence as any- 
thing like an impartial statement of the intentions of 
the authors of the Law Briand: ‘* By the deliberate will 
of the Holy See this Law, which its authors had desired to 
be full of tolerance, equity and regard for consciences 
and for vested rights, was transformed in practice into 
a series of measures of spoliation and persecution *’? 
So, it is true, it turned out. 

Mr. Olney on ‘‘ Modern Italy ’’ writes fairly and 
with truth. He points out that the House of Savoy is 
tolerated not loved, that ‘‘ shameless corruption ”’ 
drains the national resources, and that the ‘* haste and 
levity ’’ which marked the purchase of the railways was 
‘* remarkable even in Italian legislation’’. He also 
notes ‘‘ perversity, jobbery aad lack of principle in high 
places ’’—a pleasant picture, but unfortunately only too 
true. 

Sefior Perez Triana’s paper on ‘‘ The Central Ameri- 
can Republics ’’ is admirable ; no one could have been 
found more fitted to deal with the subject. If he fails 
to stigmatise as strongly as they deserve the plots of the 
United States in Panama, we may perhaps attribute his. 
reticence to editorial prudence. 

Mr. Gooch concludes this volume with a chapter on 
‘* The Growth of Historical Science ’’. As we believe 
he acted in close association with Lord Acton, he should 
be admirably qualified for the task. On the whole he 
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is careful and accurate, if not inspiring. It must, how- 
ever, be disappointing to Cambridge men to find that 
while he recognises an ‘‘ Oxford School ’’ of History, 
he finds nothing of the sort at Cambridge. We wonder 
what Mr. Oscar Browning would say to this! There 
are a few sentences in praise of Seeley, nothing more. 
Perhaps the twelve volumes of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Modern History ’’ explain Mr. Gooch’s modesty. 


AT HOME AND NOT AT HOME IN JAPAN. 


“ Highways and Byways of Japan.” By Lady Lawson. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Home Life in Tokyo.” By Iukichi Inouyé. Tokyo. 

1910. 


If anyone wishes to realise the futility of tourists’ 

books on the Far East, let him read and compare 
these two volumes. The one is written by a cultured 
Japanese gentleman treating of subjects of daily life 
which are so familiar to him that they are, as it were, 
part of himself; the other is the work of an amiable 
lady who has spent a few months in Japan armed with 
a Fortunatus’ purse filled with good humour, and that 
complete ignorance which is so valuable to a writer, 
because it leaves him absolutely free, unfettered by those 
trammels of fact which are often most inconveniently in 
the way. The result of these conditions is a book which 
will be read with some pleasure, but certainly without 
profit, by those who wish to while away an idle hour or 
two. 

The genesis of the tourist’s book is not difficult to de- 
scribe. He lands in Japan carrying a notebook and a 
Kodak. His first care is to engage a servant to act as 
guide, contenting himself with one of those low-class 
interpreters who swarm at the ports, where they have 
picked up a smattering of English or French, but who 
are as absolutely ignorant of all that concerns their own 
country as one of the wastrels of Southampton or Liver- 
pool is of what once was the English Constitution. Led 
by such a man as guide, philosopher, and friend they 
make the usual jaunt through the beautiful islands, 
accepting everything that he says as gospel, and filling 
their journal with stuff that would make the Father of 
Lies himself turn pale. Your dragoman in all lands is 
a person of resource. He twists history, distorts facts, 
has his own dogmas in regard to religion, his peculiar 
views as to manners and customs, he is never at fault 
for an answer, and where he does not know he invents. 
One thing this encyclopedic ignoramus can always 
supply, and that is the native word for some common 
object. This is a great delight to your tourist-author, 
who teves to interlard his story with such words in 
brackets and italics. Lady Lawson, probably under 
the impression that her descriptions by these means 
gain in picturesqueness, is a great sinner in this respect. 
What would be said, we wonder, of an English author 
giving an account of a tour in France who should write 
thus : ‘‘ ] remember once spending a night of torture at 
an inn (auberge). The beds (lits) were swarming with 
fleas (puces), and the mosquitoes (moustiques) made 
sleep impossible; below us was the noise of drinking 
and playing cards (cartes). The tactics of a French 
mosquito on the war-path are exactly like those of his 
Indian brother ’’? This is no exaggeration, but an 
almost literal transcript of one of Lady Lawson’s adven- 
tures, substituting French words for Japanese (p. 245). 

When, at the command of the Emperor Theodosius, 
S. Ambrose, for political reasons, was made a bishop 
before he had been baptised, the poor man complained 
bitterly that he was called upon to teach a religion of 
which he had not yet learnt the rudiments. Lady 
Lawson is troubled by no such reticence. In a few con- 
fident lines she will tell you all about Shinto, that mystic 
religion, the depths of which great scholars have spent 
years in endeavouring to fathom. Buddhism and its 
Jesuitical powers of absorbing native ideas in the 
countries which it has invaded, the various sects, their 
dogmas and doctrines, interwoven with monkish or 
popular superstitions—all these, however puzzling they 


may be to the learned, present no difficulties to the 
coolie-inspired tourist. And the result? Take the 
following passage at page 178 of Lady Lawson’s book : 
‘* The fox (kitsune) is worshipped all over Japan and 
adored for his cleverness. As the representative of the 
rice-goddess, he meets with every attention from 
country-folk, and his festival is celebrated throughout 
the Empire with decorations, illuminations, and beating 
of drums. The goddess Inari enjoys a reputation in 
Japan second only to that of Ama-terasu, the sun god- 
dess—the connexion between the two goddesses is very 
close ’’, etc., etc. Now, Inari, the tutelar deity of agri- 
culture, is a god and not a goddess, being the deified 
Uga, a mythical personage who is supposed to have 
been the first cultivator of rice. The foxes are his 
attendants, and their images guard his shrines. It is 
easy to see how Lady Lawson fell into her mistake. 
If she had consulted any learned Japanese, or if she had 
taken the trouble to study Mr. Aston’s wonderful mono- 
graph on Shinto, she would have learnt that it is the 
uneducated people who have come to regard the god Inari 
as identical with Uke-mochi, the goddess of food, who 
certainly is, after the sun goddess, the most popular 
of the native divinities. She would also have seen the 
foxes put in their proper place, and that it is only the 
vulgar superstition of the coolie class that gives them 
the divine honour which is their master’s due. It is in 
this way that the errors of ignorance are perpetuated. 
Lady Lawson’s ideas of the Japanese religion are about 
as accurate as those which she entertains as to ‘‘a 
deer-drive in the north of Scotland ’’ (page 133) ; but she 
is nothing if not brave. In ten pages she sums up the 
language and its structure, compares the Chinese and 
Japanese tongues, makes the astounding statement that 
there is no ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘ no”’ in Japanese, talks the 
usual nonsense about the honorific ‘‘ O ’’, tells us all 
about education and the Imperial University—truly a 
marvel of compression. 

Is not the English public beginning to be a little tired 
of all this twaddle about ‘‘ honorifics ’’? Hear what 
Mr. Inouyé has to say upon the subject: ‘* These pre- 
fixes are commonly translated ‘ honourable ’ or ‘ august ’ 
by English writers on Japan ; thus phrases which merely 
mean ‘ your face ’ or ‘ his hand ’ are rendered by ‘ the 
honourable face ’ or ‘ the august hand’. But the use 
of honorifics being almost a matter of habit, they do 
not usually convey to the Japanese the same import and 
significance as the word ‘ honourable ’ would to an 
Englishman ’’. Mr. Inouyé not unpardonably contrasts 
with such words some of our own modern expressions, 
such as an ‘‘ awfully sweet girl ’’ and a ‘‘ damned good 
fellow ’’. He might have called attention to the lan- 
guage used by a Secretary of State, who, after reprov- 
ing an ambassador in an angry despatch, subscribes 
himself as being ‘‘ with great truth and respect his 
Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant’’. Just 
the same amount of humility is conveyed by my Japanese 
friend when he hands me my ‘‘ honourable ’’ hat and 
gloves. 

We wish that we could have given more praise to 
Lady Lawson’s book—-she has evidently been at con- 
siderable pains to collect a great mass of information. 
The pity of it is that she should not have taken care to 
insure greater accuracy. There are plenty of works by 
writers of authority that she might have studied with 
great advantage, and it is not tco much to say that, 
preferring as she has done to rely upon herself and 
probably upon some such dragoman as we have alluded 
to above, she would have been gifted with superhuman 
talents had she not made many mistakes. Such errors 
are of course nothing to the uninstructed, but they make 
those who know shiver. Of Aston, Réville, Goblet 
d’Alviella, Pfleiderer, she probably never heard, yet 
these men spent years in devoted study before they 
dared to write a single sentence upon matters which 
Lady Lawson discusses so glibly and with such self- 
satisfaction. Had she contented herself with producing 
a mere journal she would have given us doubtless a 
readable little book. She has attempted too much and 
has got out of her depth. 

The chapters that we like the least are those at the 
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- end, in which she ventures upon flights of aeroplanic 
audacity in attempting to instruct us upon the commerce 
of Japan, her relations with China and with England, 
describing the great men who have been the makers of 
Japan in a few hasty words, not always too correct, 
and summing up the future of Japan in a prophecy 
of thirteen pages. In these she is lavish of that sort 
‘of patronising praise which is so hateful to a proud 
people, while her sketches of individuals are sometimes 
marred by errors of taste. It can hardly be considered 
delicate, for instance, to say of one great man whose 
hospitality she enjoyed: ‘‘ In height he is taller than 
the average Japanese, and not handsome even accord- 
ing to their standard (which is very different from 
ours), his large round face and small features being 
pitted with small-pox ’’. She is kind enough to say, 
however, that this distinguished general ‘‘ has never 
made any grave blunders ’’. Coming from so high a 
military authority this will no doubt compensate him 
for any criticism of his personal appearance. Of another 
famous man who received her she writes: ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is not quite free from the taint of nepotism and 
favouritism ’’. This sort of return for kindness and 
polite welcome is what makes the English traveller 
beloved throughout the East! To these appreciations 
the Kodak has added fresh terrors : witness the portraits 
of Admiral Togo and Marshal Prince Oyama. 

One word more as to Mr. Inouyé’s valuable book. It 
is a pity that he did not add a chapter or two on the 
interesting subjects of religion and superstitions—surely 
an important element in ‘* home life ’’. Coming from 
such a quarter these would have been indeed valuable. 
Perhaps he may be induced to make them the subject 
of a separate book. Such a work would clear the air 
of much fog and would be heartily welcomed, making 
it unpardonable, if not impossible, for future travellers 
to give us coolie appreciations at second hand. For 
what he has bestowed upon us we are grateful, only 
we want more of it; and to his next book we hope he 
will add an index. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ARMY. 


“A History of the British Army.” By J. W. Fortescue. 
Vols. V. and VI. London: Macmillan. 1910. 36s. 


“7 SESE two volumes of Mr. Fortescue’s great work 
take us no further than to Corufia. We have 
already said that in this work the constitutional history 
of the Army is placed a little too much in the back- 
ground, and that too much space has been devoted to 
the history of campaigns. The author’s passion for 
detail, however, seems to have grown with his work 
until these latest volumes are even overburdened with it. 
During the early years of the last century successive 
Governments frittered away their available forces in a 
number of small and generally futile expeditions, which 
could not have any real influence on the main object 
in view—the overthrow of Napoleon’s power. Mr. 
Fortescue gives us a minute account of each of these, 
very interesting, of course, to the units which took part 
in them, and very valuable to students who wish to have 
in one work a complete history of all campaigns, im- 
portant or otherwise, with which our Army is connected. 
But in our view Mr. Fortescue would have been better 
advised had he condensed the accounts of minor opera- 
tions and so brought his work within more reasonable 
proportions. To an extent no doubt he has done so; 
but he should have compressed more severely. It is a 
sad but obvious feature of the age that the modern 
reader fights shy of works of heroic size. A shorter 
work might have been more widely read. 

The fifth volume commences with the short breathing- 
space Napoleon gained by the Peace of Amiens; and 
the first half of it is devoted to an account of the very 
interesting, but not widely known, Indian campaigns 
conducted by Wellesley and others between 1803 and 
1805. The story then takes us back to Europe in 
1802 and the various expedients Ministers had recourse 
to in order to find men during this momentous period. 
The Commons were fairly generous in voting money, 


Fox almost alone advocating reduction. Like Radicals 
of a later date, he even committed himself to the propo- 
sition that the country would gain money to apply to 
defence problems by reducing her Army. Meanwhile 
matters were proceeding apace, and in the issue Eng- 
land declared war in May 1803—a war which practi- 
cally lasted until Napoleon’s overthrow. To the 
present generation the main point of interest during 
this period is Napoleon’s project to invade England, 
which, whatever people may think nowadays, was 
then considered to be a very real menace. Doubts 
have been expressed whether Napoleon ever really 
intended to invade; but there can now hardly be 
any question that this and his idea of conquering 
India were two predominant dreams of his ambition. 
He set about the business in characteristic fashion, 
not realising that he was not as great a master of 
maritime as of land operations. Impatient of contra- 
diction, he formed his own ideas, and refused to listen 
to expert advice, with the result that untold sums were 
wasted in building boats unsuitable for the purpose in 
hand. In the early winter of 1803 his chances would 
have been most favourable, as we were then unpre- 
pared; but as time advanced they became less promis- 
ing. By 1804, and certainly by 1805, the people knew 
what to do. Defensive positions had been chosen, the 
tactics thought out, and measures taken for the con- 
centration of troops. Even if Napoleon had reached 
London, preparations had been made to move the seat 
of government to Worcester. Moreover, the capture 
of London in those days need not have been the 
death-blow it would be now; and with Austria and 
Russia in the field against him his downfall would 
probably have followed, although he himself thought 
that if he captured London the rest of Europe would 
not have dared to move. By 1805, owing to the naval 
situation, the danger of invasion was over. Napoleon 
was moving towards the Danube, Ulm and Austerlitz 
being the eventual outcome. ‘The time for England to 
take the offensive was ripe. But, great Minister as 
Pitt was, he had an incurable penchant for frittering 
away the troops of England on small and abortive 
expeditions; and he would not concentrate on one 
great blow. Thus, touching the force he sent to the 
Mediterranean, Crauford very justly remarked ‘* The 
force is unnecessarily strong for the defensive and too 
weak to take the offensive ’’. So it was all through, 
and this bad principle survived Pitt, who, worn out by 
disease and anxiety, died on 23 January 1806. Amid 
the puny figures around him in Europe—Bourbons, 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, and others—he towered as 
the one strong man. 

The Ministry of All the Talents succeeded ; and then 
followed that long series of expedients designed to fill 
the Army, Sir John Moore, almost alone amongst the 
prominent Englishmen of his time, maintaining that 
it was idle to talk of keeping the Army full by any 
other means than that of some form of compulsion. 
As if we had not already enough on hand, the 
Government evolved another South American expedi- 
tion, one having already been despatched to the east 
coast of that continent-under Beresford. The last 
project was probably, as Mr. Fortescue maintains, the 
most astounding military scheme ever conceived. Crau- 
ford was selected as the instrument ; and his instructions 
began with the remark that the fame of British over 
Spanish rule must no doubt have crossed the Andes. 
So it was intended to send 4000 men under him to gain 
a footing on the west coast of South America. If he 
conquered Chile, he was to preserve peace and order ; 
and, if he gained possession of Valparaiso, he was to 
concert with Beresford a ‘‘ means of securing by a chain 
of forts, or in any other adequate manner, an uninter- 
rupted communication both military and commercial 
between Chile and Buenos Ayres’’. Yet 6000 men 
alone were available for this gigantic project! In 
October 1806 a short-service system of enlistment, 
designed by Windham, the War Minister, came into 
force. It produced nearly double the number of men 
obtained before. But the Commander-in-Chief, in a 
memorandum, showed that this was not enough. The 
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Regulars were unequal to the demands made upon them, 
and the Militia were too weak. So he advocated the 
organisation of the line into ror regiments of two 
battalions, each attached to a county in the United 
Kingdom, and the increase of the Militia, which was 
also to be local, but freed from liability to serve outside 
the counties, except in case of invasion or internal com- 
motion. There would then be no occasion for the 
Volunteers, the money saved on whom could be devoted 
to the new scheme. But before any decision was 
arrived at the Government resigned, and the Duke of 
Portland succeeded Lord Grenville as Prime Minister. 
Lord Castlereagh was the new War Secretary. He 
decided that, till they could be replaced by local Militia, 
the Volunteers, whom he described as a ‘‘ fleeting and 
inapplicable mass,’’ must be revived. How much some 
of these measures remind us of those of subsequent War 
Ministers! But whilst he was setting to work on the 
Regular Army unexpected things happened. A Sepoy 
insurrection in India became serious, a foretaste of 
what was to happen fifty years later. The great blow 
of all, however, was the Treaty of Tilsit with Russia, 
whereby Napoleon sought to make himself supreme 
in Europe. Copenhagen and the expedition to Por- 
tugal were the outcome. Castlereagh met the occa- 
sion by calling on the British Militia to furnish 21,000 
and the Irish 7o0oo men for the Regular Army, raising 
in place of them by ballot 36,000 Militia in England and 
8000 by that or voluntary means in Ireland. Bounties 
of £10 to enlist into the line were offered, and an 
ensigncy to every Militia officer who brought with him 
forty volunteers from his regiment. These measures 
proved fairly successful. But as service in the Volun- 
teers exempted its members from the operation of the 
ballot, that force became filled with shirkers. To meet 
this Castlereagh, although encouraging regiments to 
keep up to their establishment, prohibited the formation 
of new corps. 

The sixth volume closes with an account of Moore’s 
Corufia campaign, and with a very eloquent tribute to 
the achievements of that great soldier. The period 
under review is a momentous one in English history ; 
and Mr. Fortescue has done full justice to it. His 
praiseworthy and monumental labours, however, are 
by no means near completion. He has to carry the 
Peninsular and the Waterloo campaigns to a con- 
clusion. Then follows the long period of peace, broken 
by the Indian campaigns of the ‘forties. Then follow 
the Crimea and the Mutiny, Egypt and South Africa, 
as well as numerous other smaller operations. He will 
also have the great changes in Army organisation intro- 
duced in the early ’seventies to deal with, as well as 
those of more recent date. Then from his standpoint, as 
he told us in the preface to a previous volume, that the 
constitutional history of the Army can only be realised 
by tracing the effects of campaigns which caused various 
measures to be adopted and alterations to be made, he 
must also relate in detail the events of the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, because to the teachings and 
result of that campaign is largely due the introduction 
of the great changes which took place in our Army 
under Mr. Cardwell’s auspices. 


NOVELS. 


“The Folly of Wisdom.” By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler (the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Felkin). London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 6s. 


The folly of Mrs. Felkin’s book is not the folly of 
wisdom but of attempting to produce results by a mere 
piling-up of the material. A desperate attempt to 
retain our interest is made by heaping grief, horror, 
-xpectation, and despair one upon the other, without 
any power to render human those whom they afflict and 
follow. We are shown inconceivable cruelty—a man 
roasting his own child alive, the murder of husband by 
wife, her pursuit by justice, the tragic death of her 
sister, an exchange of personalities which ensures her 
escape, her encounters with various lovers, and the 


continual mismanagement of her affections; then, after 
a lapse of years, her child becoming a rival for her 
lover’s esteem, leaving her mother to be torn and 
eventually secured by a revival of her earliest amorous 
emotions. The book could scarcely contain a greater 
opportunity for the display of feeling, but it is im- 
possible to be more moved by the whole range of its 
agonies than one would be by the passions and fate 
of the figures in a Watteau pastoral. 


“The Little Gray Man.” By Jane Wardle. 
Arnold. 1910. 6s. 

The publisher’s announcement informs us that ‘‘ the 
writer is one of the very few present-day novelists 
who have consistently followed up the aim they 
originally set themselves—that of striking a mean 
between the Realist and the Romanticist’’. We have 
no knowledge of what aim the writer set herself, but 
if ‘‘ The Little Gray Man ’”’ represents it fairly, a little 
measure of inconsistency would do her no harm. We 
are further informed that the book has ‘‘ as successfully 
avoided the bald one-sidedness of miscalled ‘ Realism’ 
on the one hand, as the sloppy sentimentality of the 
ordinary ‘ Romance ’ on the other ’’. One’s acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘ miscalled Realism ’’, whether bald or 
hirsute, may not be enough to justify an opinion, but 
Miss Wardle is unquestionably successful in avoiding 
the least resemblance to reality. We are never un- 
warrantably beguiled for a single instant into expecting 
the breath of life from any one of her creations, and 
the atmosphere of ‘‘ The Little Gray Man ”’ is not 
for the consumption of living things. ‘‘ Ordinary 
Romance "’ has also been just as successfully evaded, 
since in the story there is no romance at all, the love 
affairs of Joan and Gentry meriting a much humbler 
designation. The story is based on the doings of the 
Gray Man, who perhaps adopts the alias of Mandevil 
to label himself as a devil in man’s form. But the effort 
to deal with an impersonation of evil is quite beyond 
the author, and the Gray Man seems as unconvincingly 
distant from humanity as every other character in the 
tale. 


“The Sins of the Children.” By Horace W. C. Newte 
London: Mills and Boon. 1910. 6s. 


That young birds should fly away from the nest and 
forsake their parents is very reprehensible. Jeannie 
Pilcher, tenderly nurtured by her self-sacrificing 
father Joe, went and married Edgar on the sly ; after- 
wards, when the secret was out, what with Edgar’s 
financial difficulties and poultry- -farming in the country 
and the baby that arrived in a year or two, it is of 
course both surprising and shocking to find that she did 
not see very much of the lonely old gentleman at Putney. 
But ‘‘ the sins of the children ’’ did not quite end there. 
The remorseful Jeannie, after her father’s death, dis- 
covered that ‘‘ in order to lessen his loneliness ’’ he had 
been driven twice a week to visit a certain lady, and it 
was only by tracking down this drink-sodden Cyprian 
that Jeannie purchased the exculpatory information that 
‘* Old Joe used to pay me ten bob a time to read and 
talk to him ’’. The author has dedicated his book to 
‘‘ the Library Censorship Committee ’’. This particu- 
lar episode, with its illogical addition to Jeannie’s 
‘‘ sins ’’? and its complete jettison—even accepting the 
absurd dénouement—of all that we have been previously 
told of Joe’s character, looks very much as if it were 
intended for a species of jocose bravado. At any rate 
it is dreadfully out of drawing. It is a pity the main 
thesis, which in some hands might have had a real if 


London: 


| somewhat trite element of pathos, should be thus spoiled 


by inartistic extrav agance—the more so that of much 
of the detail of life Mr. Newte is an acute observer. 


“Barker's: a Chronicle.” By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Lacon Watson is ingenious in making a readable 
story out of the fortunes of a publishing house, but the 
chief novelty in his book is the startling frankness with 
which the world (an indifferent world, we fear) is ad- 
mitted to the smoking-rcom of an easily recognised 
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literary club, and treated to the conversation of in- 
dividuals not hard to identify. The central thread of 
a diffident man who unconsciously wins the affections 
of a brilliant and dashing girl is fairly old material. 
The old Bohemia did not advertise, but some of the 
men who to-day are living by the pen have no doubt 
suffered from the American influence, and perhaps the 
models whom Mr. Watson uses will not resent the 
publication of their idiosyncrasies. But anyone who 
supposes that he will find literary London as a whole 
portrayed in this book had better guess again, as the 
Americans say. The publishing part of the business 
seems to be well-informed, but it is hard to care much 
whether the firm of Barker’s boom or smash. 


“The Hyena of Kallu.” By Louise Gerard. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

The theme of an African who has acquired a veneer 
of European culture is very far from new, but Miss 
Gerard has invented a dramatic figure in her human 
Hyena, Sultan of a ferocious tribe, half-caste in blood, 
deeply wronged by his English kin. How his thirst for 
revenge is changed into a passionate desire for an Eng- 
lish bride is well told, in spite of liberal use of coin- 
cidences and improbabilities. This Essel Lebrassa is 
an interesting person, moving at ease in English society 
at home while every Englishman on the West Coast is 
longing to get even with the Hyena whose atrocities 
are unnumbered. Frankly, we find the inner politics 
of Kallu very improbable, and the question of marriage 
between English women and negroes most unpleasant 
(as, indeed, does the author). But the book is intelli- 
gent and the episodes exciting. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Passing of the Shereefian Empire.’ By E. Ashmeasd- 
Bartlett. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1910. 15s. net. 

There is nothing new in this story of the ‘days of 
Casablanca ’’, which has already been told by M. Bourdon, 
nor was Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s interview with Abdul Aziz, 
here described, fruitful of any revelations. The fun begins 
when he lands at Rabat and is annexed by the ‘‘ Rabbit”’, 
an impudent rogue cf the worst interpreter breed, but 
capable withal, under whose guidance he set out for Fez. 
He would probably not have gone far on his journey had he 
not been assisted by the famous ‘‘ Bibi’’ Carleton, a sort of 
trader-despot, who combines the duties of British Consular 
Agent with those of looking after his own multifarious 
interests. ‘‘ He is a wonderful man, .. . knows all the great 
Caids, brigands, and aspiring Sultans, and has the only 
steam mill in the whole of Morocco”’. Mr. Bartlett was 
introduced by the ‘Rabbit ’’, and ‘‘ Bibi’’ proposed that 
his brother Harry should accompany him to Fez. As 
‘* Bibi’? Carleton rules the district of Al K’sar with 
undisputed sway, he furnished guides and muleteers, and, 
what was perhaps more valuable, an introduction to his 
friend the Caid Absalam, the ‘‘ type of a perfect brigand”’, 
who had already killed eleven men, and might have other- 
wise added the travellers to the tale, as he confessed that ho 
‘‘was anxious to bring the number up to a dozen before 
retiring’’. Under the regis of such excellent friends, and 
aided by the never-failing resource of the lying ‘‘ Rabbit’’, 
who passed them off as foreign ministers, learned savants, or 
anything else that suited the case, the travellers safely 
entered Fez. Rather to their astonishment they were 
received practically with open arms, and on the fourth day 
were invited to an audience. The description of the manners 
and customs of the Court is interesting, and when Mr. 
Bartlett’s turn came he was led down a dark and narrow 
passage. full of packing-cases. to a small room unfurnished 
except for 4 sofa on which Mulai was seated and a carpet 
at his feet for his guests. Mr. Bartlett stayed some time in 
Fez, and his chapters descriptive of the city and its in- 
habitants are full of local colour.. Whilst dancing attend- 
ance on the Sultan’s pleasure Mr. Bartlett witnessed a speci- 
men of Moorish justice on a wretched fanatic who had 
preached in favour of Mulai Mohammed. The description 
of this atrocious torture in public, to the sounds of the bands 
playing the ‘‘ Cock o’ the North”’, ‘‘ The British Grena- 
diers’’ and the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’, gives an idea of the 
beauties of Shereefian rule, and makes one glad that it is 
passing ”’ gradually. 


‘‘The Phenomenology of Mind.’ By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated. 
by J. B. Baillie. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1910. 2 vols. 
21s. net. 

When the German editors were in England recently one of 
them made the unkind remark that while in England Hegel 
was still being treated seriously they had forgotten all about 
him in Germany. His book, the ‘‘ Phanomenologie des 
Geistes ’’, was published so far back as 1807, and was Hegel’s. 
first important work on philosophy, but it was many years 
before Hegel began to be known in England, Translations 
of his works did not begin to appear till about the ’sixties. 
So that it is quite reasonably to be expected that the Germans 
may have got all the good there is to be got from Hegel long 
before we have exhausted him, as they had such a good start. 
What was thought of Hegel at the time when he was dis- 
covered in England may be inferred from the description 
Professor Henry Sidgwick gives of his own experiences in 
his Autobiography. Sidgwick had studied German in 
Germany, had studied Kant and his ‘‘continuators’’, who 
were trying to make intelligible the ‘‘ Thing in itself ’’, which 
Kant had left in an unfinished state; but when he got to 
Hegel he confessed himself beaten, and he laid him down 
without mastering his ‘‘secret’’. Since then, however, quite 
a considerable group of Englishmen and Scotsmen have made 
reputations by elucidating the obscurities of Hegel, and one 
distinguished Scotsman, Mr. Haldane, has even made an 
attempt to popularise him by a course of lectures, which he 
called ‘‘The Pathway to Reality ’’, delivered to a mixed 
popular audience—which was doubtless ‘‘ mixed ’’ in another 
sense before he had finished. Mr. Haldane, indeed, owes 
much of his reputation for erudition to his prominence in 
Hegelian circles. Mr. Haldane’s explanations of Hegel are 
as well known as his explanations of military organisation. 

t may be admitted he knows a great deal of both; but does 

he understand them? However, as we should expect, we 
find that Mr. Haldane has ‘‘ read in proof a considerable 
part of this work’’, and a debt to Miss Haldane is acknow- 
ledged ‘‘ for criticisms on one of the most difficult sections 
of this book’’. Another group of professor experts in 
Hegelianism have also assisted in the preparation of Mr. 
Baillie’s translation ; so that we have here an addition to 
Hegelian literature which will be welcomed by those who 
are competent by previous instruction in Hegelian class- 
rooms to deal with Hegel at first hand. We should not advise 
others to start on Hegel with this book. Mr. Baillie writes 
in his Introduction: ‘‘ The familiarity of much of the sub- 
stance under discussion will not lessen the value of the argu- 
ment in the eyes of those to whom a comprehensive conspectus 
of experience is an intellectual need. That they will find 
both light and leading in this remarkable book we cannot 
doubt’’. While admitting both propositions, we must add 
that this familiarity is disguised under a formidable technical 
method and terminology, but this is a great part of the 
ascination for Hegelians. 

‘* The Interpretation of History.” By Max Nordan. Translated 
by M. A. Hamilton. London: Rebman. 1910. 8s. net. 

And here is another book translated from the German, no 
doubt also by a devout disciple of the writer, who in this 
instance is the pseudo-philosopher Max Nordau. The 
sequence is amusing. The ‘‘ Phanomenologie ’’ is an interpre- 
tation of history with the events implicit not set out. 
Besides, Hegel wrote a ‘‘ Philosophy of History ’’, in which 
he applied his philosophy to explain the course of human 
history. Mr. Nordau gives some examples of Hegel’s views, 
and then genially remarks: ‘‘ And this is what is put for- 
ward as the philosophy of history—these ravings that might 
have fallen from the lips of a delirious monk whose brain 
was fevered by the writings of the Dominicans’. He 
disposes of all other philosophic historians similarly. They 
include ‘‘ every vision, every chimera, and every superstition 
characteristic of the theology and metaphysics of the day’”’. 
The Nordau dogma is that nothing in history justifies the 
assertion of any higher intelligence pursuing plans in whose 
accomplishment unsuspecting humanity is a passive instru- 
ment. To return his compliment to Hegel, his interpreta- 
tion of history is in great part the raving of a delirious 
materialist. Why Hegel or Bossuet should be accused of 
question-begging by assuming the Absolute or God and 
Nordau start from No-Absolute or No-God is a natural 
query. His answer is that they worked up to the catechism ; 
whereas he proceeds by induction from the facts of life. In 
fact, he always has his eye on the materialist’s catechism. 
And here it is, staring on every page. The proper interpre- 
tation of man’s history is that he is no more significant in 
the scale of being than any other fragment of animate or 
even inanimate nature. His supposed progress is fallacious ; 
the thesis demanded this ; and his one dominant motive has 
been the preservation of physical life and avoidance of pain 
here and hereafter ; the hereafter being of course a delusion 

(Continued on page 854.) 
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which has been exploited by kings, priests, and statesmen 
in order to govern and subject the people.. Mr. Nordau has 
finally settled what has often been discussed—the part great 
men play in history. They have the “ parasitic’’ impulse 
for living at other people’s expense more than usually strong, 
and a correlative ability. They only appear because the mass 
of men are such fools. The last chapter is a surprising volte- 
face. We have not been allowed to see a glimpse of high 
motive in the past. In the future everything is transformed, 
and everybody becomes ‘‘ moralised’’. The book lies with 
half-truths. 

‘The Broad Stone of Empire.” By Sir Charles Bruce. London: 

Macmillan. 2vols. 1910. 30s. net. 

Sir Charles Bruce has apparently collected in these two 
volumes all the essential official papers, as well as all his own 
ideas, relating to the government of the Crown Colonies. ‘‘ The 
Broad Stone of Empire’’—and only a word or two here and 
there about such places as India, Canada, Australasia, New 
Zealand, South Africa! Sir Charles isa Crown Colony man, 
and what he knows about the health, the education, the 
religion, the laws, the administrative systems of the West 
Indies and Ceylon, Mauritius and Malaya he has put into 
his bulky book. It is a perfect mine of information from 
which the student—the general reader will not probably want 
to go beyond the chapters on National Policy—may gather 
a great deal of real value. The problems of Crown Colony 
administration have not, so far as we know, ever been set 
forth in more detail with more strictly business purpose. Sir 
Charles Bruce has plenty of sympathy but no illusions on 
imperial questions. He recognises that in the Crown Colonies 
Great Britain has undertaken a vast trusteeship, and none 
has thrown himself more heartily into the work described by 
Mr. Chamberlain as the development of the estates of the 
Empire. Tolerant as he is in most matters, Cobdenite theories 
find no support from his practical pen, and it is a little hard 
for him to disguise his contempt for the utilitarian school 
which openly asserted that England would occupy a stronger 
and more dignified position without than with her Colonies. 
His belief, the outcome of his long official career, is that the 
salvation of the Empire depends to-day on the determination 
of each of its constituent parts to recognise the doctrine of 
equal rights for every civilised man, but our maxim must, he 
says, be ‘‘Ohne Hast, ohne Rast’’. Ceylon affords a fine 
example of a colony in which this maxim has been applied. 
Without an electoral franchise it enjoys, Sir Charles Bruce 
says, an equality of rights such as she could scarcely hope to 
secure by universal suffrage or any uniform system of 
franchise. 


‘* Australia.’ Painted by P. F. 8. Spence. Described by Frank 
Fox. London: Biack. 1910. 20s. net. 

Australia perhaps lends itself to the colour process less 
than most countries. At any rate, if we may judge from this 
book, the task of the artist has not been easy, and we can 
regard few of his pictures as entirely satisfactory. Some 
of them are pretty, but they might be pictures of any 
country. There are, of course, a good number quite special 
to Australia, such as the Bush Mail and a Four-in-Hand 
of Camels. One or two are almost absurdly crude, and 
among the really effective are those showing a local ferry and 
a P. and O. boat homeward bound, but there is nothing 
peculiar to Australia in either. Mr. Frank Fox writes easily, 
and conveys an excellent idea both of the past and the 
present. The book may be read with interest, and will appeal 
to those who may want a picturesque record of a country 
which they have had the opportunity of visiting. Some of 
Mr. Fox’s generalisations are a little loose. ‘‘ When the time 
was ripe, and not until, civilised man came, having been 
taught in other lands and in many hard schools the sweet 
lessons of human liberty and of religious tolerance, and thus 
coming to Australia fully equipped to build up a new nation 
on plans already tested by ripe experience.’’ Such a sentence 
hardly suggests that Australia began life under the Union 
Jack as a convict settlement. Nor do we agree that the con- 
victs were sent to Australia in response to a growing sense of 
humanity. They were sent to relieve the congestion of 
English gaols which no longer could be emptied across the 
Atlantic. However, these are small points, and Mr. Fox 
has written a sympathetic and comprehensive account of 
Australia which Australians at least will approve. 


‘The Household of the Lafayettes.” By Edith Sichel. London: 
Constable. 1910. 5s. net. : 

This is the third edition of an excellent book at a reduced 
price. So few works of this kind dealing with historical 
figures get into a second edition that a third must be a 
matter of congratulation to the author. It may be admitted 
that uncommonly few books of the type issued in this country 
deserve even one edition, but Miss Sichel’s work is the excep- 
tion. She writes well, and with much information of the 
period. The hero of the volume was an inveterate poseur, but 


at bottom was as honest as so vain a man could be. He made, 
however, the great mistake of imagining that the French 
Revolution was to be conducted more or less on American 
models. He was therefore, or professed to be, shocked at the 
cynicism of Fouché and his fellows. Napoleon rightly esti- 
mated his reputation as a valuable asset, but no less correctly 
classed him with the idéologues. His heroic and devoted wife 
was a much more attractive person. 

“Mr, Jorrocks’ Lectors.” With Illustrations by G. D. Armour. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Surtees’ ‘‘ Handley Cross’’, known to most sportsmen at 
least, is a book not often seen to-day. This edition of the 
Lectors delivered by John Jorrocks M.F.H. is illustrated 
by Mr. Armour with a rugged touch which does justice to 
the ‘‘ real scrimmagin’ out-door work’’ of the old hunting 
days, and lends point to Jorrocks’ more than rugged humour. 
Sam Weller was a man of refinement when compared with 
Mr. Jorrocks. We are indeed inclined to wonder how far 
many of his peculiar pleasantries will appeal to modern 
tastes. 

‘‘The Army Annual and Year Book, 1910.” Edited by Major 
B. F. 8. Baden-Powell. London: Clowes. 1910. 

The ‘‘ Army Annual ”’ this year is in no respects behind its 
predecessor, to which we alluded last year. A good deal of 
useful information is to be found in it. It is true that the 
most important items of it are already obtainable from 
various publications; but here we have them collected 
together in a convenient form. 

Professor J. A. Thompson says frankly that the main 
reason for the publication of ‘‘ Britain’s Birds and Their 
Nests’? (Chambers), for which he writes the text, is Mr. 
Rankin’s ‘‘ magnificent series of 130 coloured plates of 
‘* British-nesting birds.’? The text itself contains some 
capital notes on the birds, but, as the author says, the 
pictures are the thing. The plates vary a good deal in merit, 
though we dare say the original pictures varied very little in 
this. Colour printing no doubt improves, but not very 
quickly. On the whole the modern processes are somewhat 
disappointing. We have nothing to-day to touch some of the 
old colour prints, the secret of which is lost for ever. 


Messrs. Thomas de la Rue are issuing again this year the 
‘*Onoto’’ Diary in various qualities and forms, all con- 
venient for easy carriage and provided with useful indices 
and information. 


For this Week’s Books see page 855. 
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Within the Soul (Rev. Melbourne : 


Linehan. 


Michael J. Watson). 


VERSE 
A Book of Verse by Living Women (with an Introduction by 
Lady Margaret Sackville) ; Eyes of Youth (with a Foreword 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton). 3s. 6d. net each. Herbert and 


Daniel. 
Autumn Voices (Cecil Hayhurst). Lynwood. 3s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Nigeria and its Tin Fields (Albert F. Calvert). Stanford. 
3s. 6d. 


Positivisme Intégral (Alfred Dubuisson). Paris: Gres.  6fr. 

Problem of Agricultural Education in America and England, The. 
ls. 

Stray Leaves on Travel, Sport, Animals (James Conway Walter). 
Kegan Paul. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; 
The East and the West, 1s. ; Cornhill, 1s.; The Treasury, 
6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Englishwoman, is. ; 
Scribner, ls.; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6d. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Telephone : Mayrair 3601. 


YPEWRITING OF QUALITY 


1,000 Car’ copies, 3d. 1,000 words, 
NORA Dy DICKINSON” f Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 


THE 
Politi 
BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


10d. per 
Duplicating. 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, TENNIS. 


+ * You do not only glance at ‘‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“Grapuic,” Tallis H 
Tallis Street, EC. 
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Saturday Review. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. Batrour, Lorp Lanspowne, Lorp RoseseEry, 
Lorp Curzon, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘* Saturday” Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 
Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
5s. net. Of all Booksellers, or post free 5s. 3d. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as 
ever is proved by the continuous steady 
demand for the work. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE 


is admitted to be the Standard Book on the 
Game. It takes its name from the Saturday 
Review, in which its chapters appeared. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
is. net. Post free 1s. i}d. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“SATURDAY ” 
AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT. 


NOW READY, 
Contents. 


LAWS OF AUCTION BRIDGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


. DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 


. DECLARATIONS BY THE DEALER. 


No Trumps—Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades. 


. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
. DECLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAYER. 
. DECLARATIONS BY THE FOURTH PLAYER. 


Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer. 

BIDDING AFTER THE FIRST ROUND. 

DOUBLING. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE 
TRUMPS. Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads— 
Avoidance of tenace openings—Table of leads—Returning leads— 
Leading up to or — 2 Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability te 
ruff—The Discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 


. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE 


NO TRUMPS. The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The 
Fourth best. ; 


. SYNOPSIS OF LEADS. 


Modifications of the lead due to wee EE x Play of the Elder Hand 
—The Play of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth Hand— 
The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No Trump. 


. EXAMPLES OF STRATEGY. 
. AMENITIES. 


Hints on General Play. 
Of all Booksellers, or fost free 3S. 9. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


NEW EDITION, 8s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Str RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


2 charming Plates in Colours, 2 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says :—‘ Lovers of nature and of sport will welcome a new and cheaper 


edition of A. Innes Shand’s ‘Memories of Gardens.’ 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 


most lucid writers on these subjects. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Mr. Shand was one of our best and 


~~ Order of your Bookseller, or direct from the Office, 38. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,, Lrp., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 31 December, 1910 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— , 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “Modern Power-Generators,” &c, 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
. Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. - 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPIE ... IDEAL. 


‘‘CHuR¢H STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANnTs. 

“Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first signt of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

**It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it wil! receive the success it deserves. 


“‘Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 

19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes now ready. <& 


Please 
place my 
name on your 

of Sub- 


possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached for 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. ve ‘ill the six 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


s Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introd by J. W. Macxan, 
. Vol. Il. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
' Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
- Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


‘A Memolr of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen LeicH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitrzGeracp. 
Edited by A. W. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. 
2 vols. 
‘Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
7 Edition. 9 vols. 
iscellaneous Essays. | 
. Anseim. | Bacon. | 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1545. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
- Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Leotures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir Leste SrepHen and Sir FREDERICK PoLLock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Dante, and other Essays. 
Spenser. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 


Letters and Social Aims. 
Edited by W. ALpis 


Létters of Edward FitzGerald. 
Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
+ Edited by W. A. WricuT. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Apis WriGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Sel 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
_ Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
betters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 38 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engtand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

_ Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FrepERIC Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By FrEpDER! ARRISON. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Edition of Maurice Hewett, Author of The Forest Lovers.” Third 
ition, rev 


R. H. Hutton’s eameed Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. . 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols. 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, M. Roscoe. 


Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ErizaszTu M. Roscor. 


Translated, with 
d by Professor Huxley and 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon ArncerR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettés and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. l Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before tlie 
Smear roe Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “ Progress of 
Greece Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jzss, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second ition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sripney Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
11 vols, 


Charies Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Aiton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. ’ 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Mary Lams. 

The ~~ of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Historioal Essays. By the late J. B. Licurroor, 


, D.C.L., LL. 


The Poetioal Works of John Milton. Edited, avith 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Werks. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. usseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Gnepemmoenn 2 vols. 
Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
urke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Oliver Grommet. 1 vol. 
e Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science wi a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


12 vols. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 

Ecce Ho Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Wa RaLeicu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays a also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. ea 


Works by James Smetham. 


Letters. With an I d y M 


2 vols. 
Ejited by Saran SMETHAM and 


Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. wee: 
by the Edited by HaLtam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Po | Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. III. Enoch Arden: in Memoriam. 
Vol. oy The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. Idylis of the King. 
Vol. vi. Ballads and other or 6 


Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and eared. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in t in the 


West. By Brooke F ESTCOTT, C.L., Lord 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwnicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
. MANESSE. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 33. 6d. 


CHSAR: a Sketch. 33s. 6d. 
the Lm. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 2 vols. 7s. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.). 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
BSSAYS ON ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
OF CHARLES JAMES 


THE Lie AND OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. larged and Complete Edition, with 


New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
i THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
Travel and Adventure. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS, With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 


EIGHT IN CEYLON. With 6 IlIlustra- 
tions, 3s. 
RIFLE AND =ouep IN CEYLON. With 6 


Illustrations, 3s. 


BENT (J. T.) 
THE RUINED CITIES OF 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE UJ. A.) 
OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies, 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN ™ WEST INDIES, With 
9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 
A 


tions, 3s. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE “‘ALERTE,” With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ FALCON. ” With 2 

Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
With 


THE ‘*FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra» 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, — Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 

NANSEN (F.) 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY 


TYNDALL (JOHN) 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
Narrative of ‘gue and ‘Astents. ith 
61 Illustrations. 


With 3: Ilustra- 


History. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
AND FRAN 


GLAND 
SPAIN AND S D. 


3 vols.. ros. 


FROUDE (J. A. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vo! 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 
SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REI oa 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV 

VICTORIA, 8 vols. 38. 6d. eac 
KAYE (Sir J.) and nakissoes 
(Colonel). 


| 
| 
| 


KING GEORGE 
QUEEN 


12 Portraits, 12 h 3s. 6d, 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII,-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS ne LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
&c. h Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

MERIVALE (Dean) 

HISTORY OF THE | ‘SEDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d 

SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 

Maps, Plans, & 


Popular Science. 


CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF 


| 

: a Plain Account of | 

Evolution. h 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. } 

HELMHOL HERMANN von) 


COMPLETE WORKS., Edition.” With | 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- 
— With 68 Tilustrations, 2 vols. Each 


PROCTOR (R. A.) 
LEISURE READINGS. 3s. 6d. 
SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


s. 6d. 
MYTHS | AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 


3 
NATURE STUDIES. 3s. | 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 3s. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 3s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 3s. 6d. 
THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 3s. 6d. 
THE MOON. 3s. 6d. } 
THE ORBS AROUND US. 3s. 6d. 
STANLEY (Bishop) 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With x60 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. | 
WOOD (Rev. J. G.) 
OUT OF DOORS. With 11 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
a REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations, | 


STRANGE DWELLINGS, With 60 Illustrations, 


Fiction. 
DOUGALL (L.) 
BEGGARS ALL. 3s. 6d. 
DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THB **POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 


nouns OF EXERCISE IN 
THE ALPS, With 


FROUDE (J. A. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


INDIAN MUTINY OF THE WITCH'S HEAD. x6 35. 64. 
MACAULAY (Lord) HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 


LANG (A.) 


_ STEVENSON (R. L.) 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


| LANG (A.) 


| MACLEOD (H. D.) 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Huguenots. | MILL (J. 8.) 


Fiction—continued. 


TWO CHIEFS SOF DUNBOY: an Irish 


Romance, 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 386d 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. s: Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD, tr; Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE, With 20 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. :¢ Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 35. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 1:6 Illus. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 


A MONK Of FIFE: a S of the —- of 
Joan of Arc. With 131 — 


rae eh CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
. HYDE; with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 

| BOX. 38. 6d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 
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